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A SPRAY OF HONEYSUCKLE. 


BROKE, one day, a slender stem 

Thick-set with little golden horns— 
Half bud, half blossom; and a gem, 

Such as one finds in autumn morns, 
When all the grass with dew is strung, 
On every fairy bugle lung. 


I dropped it, careless, in a place 
Where no light shone, and straight forgot 
Its delicate, dewy, flowering grace. 
Yet from the dark, neglected spot 
Stole, unresenting, through the gloom 
Sweet breaths that gladdened the whole room, 


Whereat I thought, O heart of mine, 
A lesson for thee, plain to read: 
Thou needest not that light should shine, 
Or any man thy beauty heed; 
Enough—if haply this be so— 
That thou hast sweetness to bestow! 
Mary Brab.ey. 





LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife. By Marearer Ourpnant W. 
OxureHant. With Two Photogravure Portraits. Two 
volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 

The career of no other person iu the present century has been 
more varied and more extraordinary than that of Laurence O1t1- 

PHANT. 


the private secretary to Lord Elgin, a brilliant favorite of society, 


He was by turns a barrister, an adventurer, a diplomat, 


a religious devotee, an ox driver in an obsure Western village, 
the Paris correspondent of the Loudon Z7imes, an author, an oper- 
ator in Wall Street, a cynic philosopher, the projector of a gigantic 
colonization scheme in Palestine, a visionary religious teacher— 
but through all these phases of his life he was a man so brilliant 
in intellect, and so earnestly devoted to his convictions of duty, 
that even those who most deplored his idiosy nerasies were obliged 
to admire his genius and integrity. No more interesting biography 
has been written than this memoir of his life by his kinswoman 
and intimate friend, Mrs. MaxGarer OLipHant. 


Pusiisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa The above work will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, 01 Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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SUMMER KAIN. 

T has portents without number. See the sky of 

mottled ved that the dawn unrolls for us. The 
earliest sun rays strike through it—loug white up- 
ward-streaming lances. *‘The sun is drawing water,” 
country people say. A little later, when he is an 
hour above the horizon, there will likely be ‘‘sun- 
dogs” as well. Long before those balls of vivid opal- 
escence have gone before him into the cloud’s dun 
swathe earth will have repeated to you the story of 
rain, not ouly in dewless grass and in low-skimming 
flights of swallows. There is a thrilled, expectant 
hush in flower and tree. Poplar leaves curl and 
quiver till their silver lining makes light the leafy 
darkness ; those of the elm rise up in thirsty welcome. 
The oaks, big bosses of glossy green, droop generous- 
ly, as though saying, *‘ Flowers first.” Dawn winds 
die away to a low undertone of sighing. Waflts of 
heavy perfume come up from the clover. Woods and 
hedge-rows send out the vanilla sweetness of grape 
blossoms—-the scent that, of all others, embodies the 
soul of summer. Gardeu air is wellnigh faint with 
odor of rose and lily and primrose and honeysuckle. 
Only the spice of clove-pinks redeems it—accents 
with vivid sweetness what would else be overpower- 
ing. Heliotropes, marigolds, four-o’clocks, verbenas, 
phlox, petunias, are true sun flowers. A lowering 
day they fold up their bright hues, and stand stern, 
sad-colored, patient, awaiting the downpour. There 
is something wonderfully human about these sun- 
lovers. If fate sets them in shade, they will grow tall 
with all their might, and creep and bend and twist, 
with never a sign of blossom,until they reach the sun 
blaze. Often they are so spent in the reaching that 
the flower, when it comes, is but a poor ghost of blos- 
som, whose palior not even the sun kiss can flush. 

Roses love sunshine fairly well. They run riot in 
the dashing of warm rain. Buds unfold as by magic; 
blown flowers bare their hearts; faded ones dance 
earthward in long driftsof shed petals. If the rain 
turns chill, the ‘‘rose would shut and be a bud again,” 
only its heart is so full of moisture as to have lost 
power to close. The presage of rain falls early upon 
the birds. Before dawn they begin singing. All the 
orchard rings with clear thrush notes; robins sing 
loud aud sweet from the hedge-rows, undervoiced by 
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the wrens’ reedy call; the big oaks are vocal with 
blackbird chatter; the wild cherry at the field’s edge 
sends you out the oriole’s clear jangle, the wood- 
pigeon’s coo; the cries of feeding partridges come faint 
aiid far from the bush pasture; crows and woodpeck- 
ers, screaming noisily, dart like feathered cannon- 
balls across meadow and corn field. 

Before sunrise all are silent. The barn-yard din, 
too, has died away. Instead of crowing, the cocks 
feed industriously; small chicks peep in sleepy con- 
tent from under brooding wings. Cattle graze quiet- 
ly, with only now and then an upward glance, in 
place of running wildly about with stiff tails, lowered 
heads, and uplifted voices, as they did when first 
awake. 

The first flurry is over. We shall have no more 
sharp lightning, nor drops heavy as hail. The real 
rain, though, is just beginning—a slow, steady fall 
that means “‘ greenness to the grass and glory to the 
flower.” 

Not to-day, perhaps, but to-morrow and for many 
morrows. It is the ‘‘gentle rain” that is the true 
rain from heaven, that feeds the thirsty land, and at 
last wells up in springs of living waters. The sky is 
a dome of gray vapor, without fold or break. We 
will have an hour of watery enchantment. 

Now the sun shines, not faint and watery, but with 
true summer heat. The whole world is vivified. 
Flowers laugh out in the hedge-rows, leaves whisper 
in the soft air overhead. And there is master red- 
bird taking his bath in the tiny pool that has gather- 
ed in a hoof mark beside the road. Odd that such a 
drenching has not given him water enough. He has 
plenty of company. Nearly every track has an oc- 
cupant splashing in its tiny depths or preening his 
feathers upon the brink. Here sit a pair of ruby- 
throats—tlowers of air—aperch on a dead twig, oiling 
and arranging their wet green coats. There the ori- 
ole flashes black and yellow, with the scarlet tanager 
and indigo-bird calmly looking down from their crab- 
apple fastness, where year after year they rear their 
young undisturbed. Stolen waters are sweet. Per- 
haps that is why the birds make haste to use these 
little pools. ‘They know somehow that they will not 


endure. Even now they are sinking into the thirsty 
land. The grass lies warm and dry underfoot. The 


air is like wine. A wonderful world, new and fresh, 
smiles back to the sunlight. ‘* There was rain to- 
day.” 


TWO BITES OF A CHERRY. 


F, as some one who ought to be of Milesian ex- 

traction has said of them, our teeth are things 
that trouble us before they come and after they go, 
it is nevertheless a trouble which could be remedied 
by a little care and foresight concerning them. For 
although the lower animals, under ordinary condi- 
tions, retain their teeth in sufficiently good case for 
their use nearly till the end of their lives without any 
care or foresight or thought on any one’s part, yet 
human beings are not living in a state of nature, 
but in a highly artificial state, which brings them to 
the use of unnatural food, and requires a good deal of 
effort in order to keep the balance even between the 
attacking and repelling forces of health and strength, 
Au elephant, it is said, will have sound teeth when 
he is a hundred years old, although his teeth are of 
no harder material than ours; but he eats only the 
food that suits his teeth, while we eat the food that 
suits our fancy—all sorts of food, hot or cold, spiced 
and seasoned, sour and sweet, without the least 
thought as to whether what we eat can afford us the 
necessary silex, lime, potash, phosphorus, and the 
rest, for the making and preservation of good teeth 
or not, 

It becomes mothers, from the moment that their 
children begin to eat solid food, to see that they have 
meat and vegetables and milk, eggs, fruit, bread, and 
porridges of the unbolted grains, and as little pastry, 
fine-flour bread, aud confectionery as possible, in or- 
der that they may at once begin secreting the mate- 
rial for sound second teeth—which come under any 
circumstances, to be sure, but which under hostile 
circumstances go without long waiting on the order 
o. their going. It is equally necessary to see that 
the food agrees with the child; for if it is not of a 
kind easily digested, then the gases of its fermenta- 
tion will rise and injure the teeth, and tle heated 
blood occasioned by indigestion will make diseases of 
the gums, also hurtful to the teeth, and create more 
sensibility in the nerves to pain and to heat and cold, 
Alternations of heat and cold, by-the-way, are quite 
as bad for the teeth as indigestible food, the delicate 
enamel being obedient, as every other substance is, to 
the laws of contraction and expansion, crushing and 
splitting under the process, and affording opportuni- 
ty for the beginning of decay by lodgment of food, or 
even by the entrance of the common air, Thus it is 
hardly a matter of doubt whether ice-water and ice- 
cream are not of great detriment to the teeth, whether 
good or bad for tlie stomach, and if hot tea and coffee, 
or even plain hot water, are not equally potent for 
harm. 

Nor must the mother, if it can be helped, allow the 
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first teeth to be drawn. Real pain that cannot be al- 
layed—for there was never yet philosopher that could 
endure the toothache patiently, says Leonato—is the 
only thing that should make her yield on this point; 
as it is right that the fangs of the first milk-teeth 
should be absorbed in their place, and not extracted, 
after which absorption the little crowns will drop 
away of themselves. 

Food abounding with lime, phosphorus, aud other 
bone-making material, and care to take it always at 
the same temperature, and that a moderate oue, to- 
gether with complete cleanliness and effort to leave uo 
obstruction of any sort in the interstices—clear water 
with a little soap being as good a dentifrice as any 
cannot but make and preserve perfect teeth, aud cause 
professional dentistry to be almost unneeded, whether 
of the pristine sort, where clamps and wires of gold, 
for centuries before our own era, secured false teeth 
in the place of those that were gone, or of that vigor- 
ous sort in use when John Gerard carved an entire 
set out of ivory for the Father of his Country, or of 
that which to-day defies the gossip and the Paul Pry, 
and makes and sets pearls so that nature, that beauty- 
lover, seems to be their sole sponsor. 

Yet dentistry has its place, and that even when the 
teeth come and remain strong and sound. For there 
is a possibility of their crowding and slanting, whose 
slightest symptom no mother can allow herself to 
overlook, and at the first sign of which the art of 
dentistry is to be invoked, and little clasps and bands 
of metal are set at once to hold the growing tvoth in 
the right position, and hold it there till all is secure 
and shapely. There is no beauty superior to that of 
a mouthful of clean, white, well-made, and well set 
teeth; they give an idea of health aud wholesome- 
ness, of sweet breath, and even of sweet temper, since 
they are usually accompanied by the red lips of good 
digestion, the parent of sweet temper; and they are 
quite as attractive as rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes 
and ambrosial locks. And whatever may be said 
of their beauty, their comfort is something not easily 
to be exaggerated, hardly, indeed, to be felt, till the 
waut of it brings about such discomfort as occasions 
the necessity of making not two, but twenty bites at 
a cherry, and causes us to recognize the blessing we 
have, only, like most other blessings, after we have 
lost it. 


THE LIMIT OF A VIRTUE. 

y. VERY one has some good trait; some fortunate na 

+4 tures have many. We inherit good tendencies, which 
our circumstances develop into particular virtues. We sce 
the same traits handed down from father to son and grand 
son, until they become family virtues and sources of just 
pride. One family is noted for its honesty, another for its 
loyalty, and a third for its warm heartedness and helpful 
ness. Such qualities are a precious inheritance whose pos 
session stimulates personal pride — pride which should be 
tempered with humility and misgivings, lest we fail to reach 
the shining set by those who went before. Noblesse oblive is 
more true of mental and moral inheritances than of fortune’s 
favors. 

After trying to cultivate some chosen trait, it does not take 
many yeurs before it becomes our own particular virtuc 
We rejoice in it; by degrees we glory in it; we bring it for 
ward at every turn, and wrap up and hug ourselves with 
this our pet virtue like a favored garment, quite forgetting 
that in our enthusiasm and one-sided efforts we are turning 
our Virtue into a vice. 

Truthfulness is of priceless value, but it is quite possible 
to become so imbued with pride in our ability to speak the 
truth, in season and out of season, that we forget entirely that 
though speech be silvern, silence is golden. We speak the 
truth with such vigor and such inaptness that we lose all 
sight of that consideration which we are bound to show to 
others’ feelings. We become so high and mighty in our 
truthfulness that we are positively brutal. 

Perhaps helpfulness to others is the most salient point in 
our character, and we go on generously helping those who 
come in our way to the best of our ability. Often we deny 
ourselves pleasures and luxuries that we may minister to 
our fellows, or freely use our time and strength in others’ 
behalf. 1t would seem that nothing but good could result. 
But soon we become so engrossed by our own side of the 
question that we forget that there may be another. We 
possess ourselves with the facts of the lives of those we are 
aiding, and by-and-by we become convinced that the help or 
counsel we are giving affords us the right to become domi- 
neering and meddlesome. We brush aside all individual 
preferences and capacities with an assured impatience, and 
expect a grateful following of our own ideas. 

But our helpfulness has gone too far; for where we have 
not fostered shiftlessness and laziness we have produced the 
bitter sense of loss of personal rights and thanklessness, aud 
we ourselves are hurt by the loss of that delicate sense of 
the rights of others which is the natural safeguard of even 
our very virtues. Also, we can be so loyal that we deceive 
and lead astray those who trust us, and suddenly we find 
we have been harboring a wrong-doer and shielding an evil. 
We have allowed loyalty to crowd out our judgment and to 
blind our sense of justice. We have countenanced evil and 
strengthened its hold over some weaker mortal. We have 
lost our influence and warped our mental and moral outlook. 

In the same way we find that pride in any especial virtue 
will inevitably produce an opposite result, and in exact pro- 
portion to our thoughtlessness and vanity. But how shall 
we keep our good traits within the boundary line? How 
shall we know that we have overstepped? It is easier for 
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some to be truthful, for some to be Joyal, for some to be 
helpful, than for others; but whenever we allow ourselves to 
present one virtue, be it what it may, as a reason for being 
deficient in others equally needed in a noble character, we 
may be sure that our efforts are bent from their course for 
good. To keep our good intentions and acts in the line of 
usefulness and positive good, we must humbly guard and 
measure them by all those attributes of nobility which may 
not have been bestowed on us so abundantly, 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PILLARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


N glancing wearily over the Society Column in some 

little cOuntry newspaper—or some large city journal 
either, since it does not make much difference—the reader 
constantly’ feels Low minute, after all, is the fraction of the 
community represented in any such department. Grant, if 
you please, that these persons have an influence dispropor- 
tioned to their number, yet such is the insignificance of that 
number, the total importance is but small. The republic 
resis upon ils masses, upon those who not only do not ap- 
pear in the society columns, but do not even see them. 
They are those who would be called in other countries ‘* the 
pw, people,” but whom Charles Sumner more felici- 
tously christened ‘‘the plain people.” When we study 
**society people,” we find them so small a handful that they 
hardly represent or typify anything; but when we have to 
deal with ‘‘the plain people,” it sometimes comes over us 
with reverence and sometimes with dismay that those whom 
we observe are types—that they stand as representatives for 
good or for evil of thousands or millions more who are just 
like them. 

I talked not long since in a country town with a woman 
between fifty and sixty, who was left a widow some fifteen 
years ago with ten children, and with no property but a hill 
farm of a hundred acres, which was mortgaged for seven 
hundred dollars. The children are now all grown to ma- 
turity, the mortgage is paid off, and the mother is still a hale 
and hearty woman, able to do a day’s work with any one, 
and to dance the fisher’s hornpipe, with as much vivacity 
as any of her daughters or gr: anddaughters, at the village 
ball. Consider what a force in American life is represented 
by one such woman; the value in war or peace of her six 
sons and her four daughte rs; the enormous source of evil 
which they might have proved had their inheritance and 
nurture been bad; and the amount of possible good repre- 
sented when the inheritance and nurture have been, as they 
have, wholesome and cheerful and good. Let us not be un- 
just to the fine ladie 8; but when one compares the average 

‘society woman, * absorbed in her annual vibration between 
New York and Paris, with this stropg and motherly being, 
rearing her brood out of sight on that hill-side farm, is there 
really any question which is, on the whole, the prop of the 
republic? 

There is no particular talisman in farming; and there is 
many a mechanic's wife in the village, many a fisherman's 
wife on the sea-shore, who has done as much as the ex cample 
I have suggested. So, doubtless, among business men’s or 
professional men’s families; the chief difference being that 
these, being far less numerous, stand for very much less. 

‘The interest of history,” says Emerson, ‘‘lies in the for- 
tunes of the poor.” At any rate, the test of the republic is 
the condition of the many. During a ride of twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours by rail, passing through farm after farm, 
past town after town, through State after State of the Union, 
how little seems your own street neighborhood at home! 
How few the people you intimately know! How insignifi- 

cant everything compared with the teeming millions who 
make up the nation! No doubt a single town may adorn 
the nation, as Athens ador ned Greece; a single brilliant mind, 
living, like Ben Jonson, ‘‘in an alley,” may be the source of 
more direct intellectual light than a whole country full of 
factory villages. Genius and learning may dwell in the 
few, but the substantial prosperity of the state rests on the 
character and the comfort of the many. The unseen vir- 
tues, the patient endurance of the plain people, these are the 
pillars of the republic. 

Those who go into our country neighborhoods in sum- 
mer have something to learn, as well as something to teach. 
If they are not country-bred themselves, they have yet to 
learn the lesson of the obscure virtues, of the natural kind- 
nesses, of the simple public spirit, which lie behind these 
concealed lives. During war-time all men suddenly discov- 
ered this; war turned inside out all these quiet farm-houses, 
these little blocks of factory teuements, and showed the 
heroic human quality within. I remember when, after re- 
cruiting a company that went into camp in central Massa- 
chusetts, I marched them one afternoon, by request, past the 
home of one of the youngest of my soldiers, that the neigh- 
bors might gather to greet and admire their boy. It was 
one of those fine old isolated farms on the hill-side, with 
great elms drooping their branches to the very door-step, 
and there were parents and grandparents and sisters assem- 
bled, all tearful,and happy and proud amid their tears. There 
were cheers and greetings as we halted for a few moments; 
but that night I ‘said to my young lieutenants: “We will 
never do such athing again. We never shall have the heart 
to send these boys into danger if we allow ourselves to asso- 
ciate them with their homes.” The feeling was prophetic, 
for that young soldier, only eighteen years old, never looked 
on those ancestral elms again. It was only the commonest 
of occurrences, and every cottage in the land, North or 
South, a quarter of a century ago, was or might have been 
the scene of just such an incident. 

It is one merit of our American life that whatever may be 
the differences of wealth or of training, there is no such 
sense of remoteness or of class distinction as exists in older 
countries. In the village church-yard we repeat Gray’s 
**Elegy” with a difference; the short but simple annals of 
the poor come nearer to us and belong to us. There is no 
peasantry iu a township of landed proprietors; and the tran 
quil self-respect shown by the veriest rustic has as its found- 
ation more of good manners than any cringing deference 
can display. Lowell says that if it is w orth something to 
an English duke to have no social superior, it is surely = 
something to an American farmer. Mortgages and gr 
tenant farms m: iy in time impair this manly attitude, but 
they have not yet seriously damaged it. Yet it must always 
be remembered that the tendency is everywhere away from 
farms and into towns, where the formation of class feeling is 
easier, and is indeed--in factory towns, at le: 1st—almost i in- 
evitable. But whatever social changes the future may 
bring, the fact certainly is that the test of the nation’s con- 
dition must be found in the many, not in the ae = 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS FOR JUNE WEDDINGS. 


RIDAL dresses for June weddings are of the richest 

ivory satin, made with extreme simplicity. They are 
trimmed with ivherited lace that may have been worn by 
many other brides in the family, or with embroidered chiffon 
mousseline, and trailing vines and bouquets of orange blos 
soms. For these gowns there is a fancy for the Pompadour 
bodice with open square neck and half-iong sleeves of a sin- 
gle large puff. The lace is gathered to fall below the neck 
wll around, and also from the edge of the bodice. A cordon 
of pearls heads the Jace, and is tied in true-lover’s-knots in 
front. The skirt is fitted closely to the figure in front and 
on the sides, and has a long train falling in round folds. 
Gathered lace is set down the front of the skirt in two rows, 
beginning toward the sides at the top, and forming a large 
bow-knot at the foot. 

An ideal gown for a girlish bride has a round bodice of 
satin cut slightly low at ‘the throat, and give u coat length by 
aruffle of chiffon eight inches deep. *‘ Glove sleeves” of 
the transparent chiffon are wrinkled around the arm and 
fall low on the hands. The skirt in bell shape ig seventy-five 
inches long in the bias seam down the middle, which forms 
a great train for petite brides. The front of the skirt has 
a chiffon flounce irregularly festooned and carried high on 
the left side, where it is held by ua rosette, <A tulle veil 
fastened by jewelled pins, a corsage bouquet of natural 
orange flowers, and short gloves of white undressed kid 
complete the charming ensemble. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 

In the month of roses rose-colored gowns are chosen for 
bridemaids. At an elaborate wedding four beautiful girls 
from the bride’s dear native West, and four from New York, 
a blonde and brunette together, will walk in rosy attire in 
the bridal procession. Snowy white chiffon over white 
crape makes light fleeey gowns for summer bridemaids. 
The chiffon is not draped, but is gathered very full at the 
top of the bodice and skirt, hanging straight thence to the 
end, the edges carried underneath and gathered there, giv- 
ing an exceedingly light effect. In one set of these gowns 
bands of white silver galloon are under the transparent 
chiffon, forming a V on the front and back of the bodice, 
and in triple rows down each side of the skirt. The bodice 
is belted by a band of silver drawn through a chiffon puff, 
and a frill of doubled chiffon falls below. Similar dresses 
have bands of leaf green velvet ribbon instead of silver un- 
der the chiffon, and the dainty coloring is to be further car- 
ried out in the bridemaids’ bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley, 
or of field daisies, or else of white roses. 

The maid of honor has a rose-colored gown when the 
bridemaids wear white; but if the other attendant maidens 
are dressed in rose-color, the special maid wears a green 
gown. Lavender or yellow gowns are occasionally chosen 
for the maid of honor. 

Large picturesque hats are preferred to veils by bride- 
maids at summer weddings. The hat is of Leghorn or of 
the fashionable white Neapolitan braid, with low crown and 
uniired brim fancifully crinkled. A pure white hat has a 
twist of white velvet ribbon around the crown, and brought 
down in front to a tiny bow. White ostrich tips curl high 
at the back, and fall forward on the crown; narrow strings 
of white velvet, brought forward from the back, cross under 
the chiv, and are pinned by jewelled brooches high in the 
back. On other hats a frill of chiffon with embroidered 
bow-knots upon it falls around the low crown, and white 
ostrich Prince of Wales feathers are set at the back. 

GOING-AWAY GOWNS, ETC. 

A going-away gown for a Boston bride is of Bedford cor- 
durette of aun exquisite shade of gray, simply and stylishly 
made. The skirt is bell-shaped, with a false hem trimmed 
with narrow steel galloon. The coat bodice is slashed below 
the waist, and steel galloon is set on all the slashed edges; 
the fronts turn back, with revers and flaring collar, from a 
soft vest of white Muscovite silk, thickly ribbed, and set full 
in the collar and pointed girdle. Wide steel passementerie 
covers the girdle and the vest collar. This gown is hand- 
some enough for a visiting costume, and when something 
simpler is preferred beige-colored mohair is made up simi- 
larly, with a vest of light foulard, écru ground with spots 
or leaves of color, belted by black velvet ribbon tied in a bow 
in 1. 0nt. 

A pretty trousseau gown for afternoon receptions is of 
white taffeta with quarter-inch satin stripes of pale mauve- 
color. The demi-trained skirt is bell-shaped, with a four- 
inch ruffle of mauve velvet all around the foot, while above 
this in front and on the sides is a flounce of white lace in 
bow-knot pattern prettily festooned, with loops of baby- 
ribbon set in the curves. The pointed bodice has a girdle 
of mauve velvet braided with white cord; this girdle is very 
wide in front, and divides on each side, one end finishing 
the bodice, the other extending up back of the arms to meet 
epaulettes of loops of velvet on the shoulders. 

A visiting gown for a bride has a bell skirt of pale blue 
satin, covered with black net in bow-knot design laid on 
flatly, and trimmed with a flounce of lace of the same de- 
sign. The coat is of blue brocaded satin edged with narrow 
jet, opening on a black lace vest that is widely trimmed with 
turquoise and jet passementerie. An open wired collar en- 
tirely of jet finishes the neck, and a frill of black lace is at 
the wrists of the blue sleeves. 

‘* SWEET GIRL GRADUATES.” 

In these early weeks of June sweet girl graduates all over 
the land are bidding adieu to school-days, arrayed in snowy 
gowns, to which they add a bit of color by flowers of their 
own choosing. Pink carnations with white chiffon gowns 
for the graduating class carry out the pink and white ‘colors 
chosen by a favorite New York school, while the resident 
graduates wear white faille gowns brocaded with pink blos- 
soms. The chiffon gowns are made over white satin, with 
round high corsage, trimmed around the neck and waist with 
chiffon ruffles, in which bow-knots of lace are inserted. The 
white brocaded gowns have pink bodices braided with white 
silk cord, shaped in front like a pointed girdle, and extend- 
ing up the sides and back to meet shoulder-knots of pink. 
A second group of girls soon to be graduated have chosen 
lavender for the class color and violets for their flower, and 
taking a departure from the conventional white dress, they 
will wear lavender gowns on Commencement day. Imported 
Oxford gowns for college girls are made of black Russell 
cord, a thickly ribbed glossy fabric that is quite inexpensive, 
as the gown costs but $8 50. and the mortar-board cap to 
match $2 50. Those of cashmere or mohair are preferred 
by some colleges, as they are of lighter weight and are with- 
in the means of all. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESSMAKERS. 


A pretty fashion, when darts are taken in the waists of 
thin fabrics—lace, grenadine, cr¢épe, or India silk—is to stud 
them thickly with jet nail-heads. A single dart is taken on 
each side of the front, and this is the second dart, the fulness 
between being held in gathers or laid in flat overlapping 
pleats. A new way to dispose of the fulness in front and 
back of bodices above the waist line revives the old-fashion- 


ed French gathers made by alternating short and lone 
stitches, thrusting forward the edges of the pleats, and lay 


ing these very close together. 
wool stuffs and thick silks, 
French modistes are making dress skirts closely gored in 
front and on the sides, with a bias back arranged in a new 
way that gives stylish scantness at the top and great breadth 
at the foot. To get this effect, the back is composed of three 
straight breadths of silk se wed together, and hung to the 
belt from one corner, instead of from their top. This makes 
a straight side next each gored side breadth, and leaves the 
middle of the back perfectly bias. The point at the foot is 
cut off, and the end of the skirt is gracefully rounded. It is 
well, in making the back, to cut off the upper corner about 
eight inches across, and gather this slightly, instead of liter- 
ally hanging the back from a point. In double-width goods, 
such as ladies’ cloth, a single breadth forms the back, and 
the slanting seams seen in silk skirts are thus avoided. 
Economists who wish to remodel skirts of Chantilly lace 
with scalloped edges should cut off the worn se: illops at the 
foot, and add a gathered tlounce of lace. A similar flounce 
gathered to the edge of the bodice will further freshem the 
gown. A skirt of piece luce can be given the ap pearance of 
having a flounce at the foot of the front and sides by slash- 
ing it upward from the lower edge in five pla es, and insert 
ing pleated net in each slit. The slash in the middle of the 
front should be only six inches deep, and those toward ~ 
sides lengthen gradually to twelve inches. A half yard ¢ 
net is pleated in the deepest slashes, while that in the middle 
is only ten inches wide. The pleats are laid close together 
at the top, and fan outward to the foot. A bow-knot of jet 
heads each pleat, and narrow jet gimp, of which the bo 
are formed, skirt as if heading a flounce. 
Another good plan for the economist is to remodel het 
black skirts of surah or faille or of lace to wear with a 
gle pretty coat bodice of black foulard sirewn with blue or 
pink blossoms, or figured with some bright color. The skirt 
with bias;back, slightly long, and bordered ith two or three 


This is most effective on 


bows 
crosses the 


it 
Sill 


narrow ruffles, is the best model. The foulard coat may be 
slashed all around below the w: iist, the tabs faced with silk 
the color of the flowers, and the only trimming a double 


ruffle of chiffon placed around the neck, down the fronts, 
and around the wrists. Two sets of chiffon ruffles for one 
useful, one set of black chiffon to use when wear- 
ing the coat with a very plain skirt, the other set of yellow, 


dress are 


rose, or blue, the color of the blossoms in the foulard, t 
wear with better skirts of grenadine or net 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; Ma 
dame Louise er Cre; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
‘o.; JAMES McCreery & Co.; and Lorp & TAYLOR 

PERSONAL. 

FinpIneG the blue-jay so shy in New England, Olive 
Thorne Miller has gone to Colorado to seek the ‘‘camp 
bird,” a cousin of the jay, who doesn’t know the meanings 


of the word shy. Mrs. Miller's papers in the Bazar have 
been received with enthusiasm by so many readers that a host 
will eagerly await the results of her new investigations. 


—Among the women’s clubs in New Jerse y ure some thas 
have named themselves ‘‘ The Spa rrows,” because they live 
on the crumbs that fall from the big clubs’ tables. In other 


words, they have the second reading of the papers from two 
or three large clubs in the State 

—In France a fondness for cats is evidently not confined 
to old maids. Paul de Kock, Théophile Gautier, Francois 
Coppée, and Baudelaire are among of the celebrated 
men who cherish pet cats, while Taine has composed a son 
net in honor of the beautiful Angora puss who is Renan’s 
feline favorite. ; 

The Baroness von Teuffel, better known to 
as Blanche Willis Howard, is reported to be sip 
py in her married life. Her husband is very proud of her 
literary gifts, and encourages her in her work. They 
present living in Stuttgart. ; 

—The pretty daughter of Mr. John Young 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship of 
has the credit of having started the ‘* boom 
father’s nomination. She is under twenty, but she used her 
influence so skilfully as to interest a prominent newspaper 
man in her father’s success, and after that Mr. Brown's nom- 
ination was assured. 

—The Pier family, 


some 


Americans 
gularly hap- 


are ut 
Brown, the 


Kentucky, 
that led to her 


of Milwaukee, is remarkable for its 
legal predilections. Mrs. Kate Pier is not only a lawyer, 
but also a court Commissioner, her husband and one of her 


daughters are lawyers, and two other daughters are prepuar- 
ing to be admitted to the bar. 

—The step recently taken by the Crown Princess of Greece 
of uniting with the Greek Church has received the sanction 
of the Empress Frederick and Queen Victoria, the mother 
and grandmother of the Princess. They hold that she should 
belong to the Church in which her children will be reared. 

—Mrs. Charlotte Smith, of Brooklyn, who lately celebrated 
her 101st birthday surrounded by representatives of five gen- 
erations of descendants, makes it her boast that she can still 
tell the style of a woman’s gown at a distance without the 
aid of glasses. 

—The same salary is paid to the women and the men 
health inspectors in Chicago. There are five women—Mrs 
Leonard, Mrs. Doolittle, Dr. Hickey, Mrs. Glennon, and Mrs 
Owens—and each one receives $1000 per annum. They were 
appointed at the request of the Women’s Alliance, and pos- 
sess police powers. The work of these inspectors is done 
chiefly in places where women and children are employed, 
and consists in enforcing sanitary regulations and discover- 
ing abuses. 

—Mrs. James Codman has been Overseer of the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, for thirteen years 

—The memory of Mrs. Emma Willard, the principal « 
the famous school for girls in Troy, New York, is to te 
honored by two beautiful monuments. One is a marble 
statue of Mrs. Willard; the other is the Gurley Memorial 
Hall, erected by two brothers to the memory of their only 
sister, who was one of Mrs. Willard’s most devoted pupils. 
Both memorials will be in Troy, and there is talk of a third 
to which all the educated women of America are to be asked 
to contribute. In connection with this, a reunion of Mrs. 
Willard’s pupils is suggested in Chicago during the Colum 
bian Exposition. This memorial will probably take the form 
of an endowed scholarship. 


Poor in 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 


Y\UPPLE bengaline of a 
light blue-gray shade 
called nickel is the fabric 
used for this graceful gown. 
The trimming is white lace 
and bands of old-red velvet 
embroidered with several 
shades of maize-color. The 
skirt, a trifle long in the 
back, is given slight ‘‘ move- 
ment” in front by two little 
pleats on each side at the 
top; it opens on the left side 
on a pleated lace panel, and 
is bordered by two bands of 
the embroidery. The cor- 
sage is in V shape at the 
neck, and is edged in front 
and back with two points of 
the velvet, forming a kind 
of elongated girdle. A band 
of velvet descends from the 
left shoulder, and disap- 
pears under drapery of lace 
that crosses from the right 
shoulder to cover the lower 
part of the front. Large 
sleeves extend just below 
the elbow, and are trimmed 
there with lace. A pleating 
of doubled white mousseline 
de soie is around the neck. 
Large hat, with pent-house 
brim, of shirred black tulle 
and lace, trimmed with a 
bow of black gauze ribbon 
and a bunch of maize and 
red flowers. Gray Suéde 
gloves. Yellow silk parasol, 
with ruffle of white lace. 


DINNER GOWN 
yer pretty gown for 

summer dinners has a 
skirt of rose-pink crépe de 
Chine, with a corsage of 
white embroidered chiffon 
over pink silk. The skirt 
front is covered with pink 
mousseline de soie embroid- 
ered with large rose clusters 
with green foliage; the back 
breadths of crépe have a 
border of dark rose satin 
ribbon and an edging of 
white chiffon. The full 
corsage is draped to lap in 
front, and shirred at the 
waist line in the back. A 
wide flounce of scalloped 
chiffon is then added, form- 
ing a full coat skirt in the 
back, edging the front, and 
falling in a jabot. The V 
neck is filled in with a chem- 
isette edged with jabots be- 


DINNER GOWN. 
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SUMMER HATS. 
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TOILETTE. 


ginning in a chow on the 
shoulder. A band of the 
dark rose ribbon trims the 
neck in the back, and de- 
scends in front to lap on the 
left in a large chou. The 
short sleeves are widely 
puffed about the armholes, 
and banded with ribbon. 
Long Suéde gloves of very 
light tan-color complete the 
toilette. 


SUMMER HATS. 
| LACK chip is the mate 

rial of the wide hat il- 
lustrated at the top of this 
group. The brim is capri 
ciously curved and dented. 
The trimming is wide plaid 
surah ribbon, which is ar- 
ranged in two large irregu- 
lar bows—one at the front 
and one at the back of the 
hat. 

The bolero turban is of 
gray straw. Gray and rose 
changeable silk forms a 
straight band around the 
crown and a large chou at 
the front. A cluster of six 
gray ostrich tips ornaments 
the back. 

A travelling or morning 
bonnet for an elderly lady 
is of black fancy straw. 
bow of four-inch black rib- 
bon trims the front, with 
folded bands extending 
down the sides. Strings of 
black ribbon an inch and a 
half wide are attached un- 
der a bow of the same at the 
back. 


THE USE OF WORDS. 


i le are supposed to 
be about three thou- 
sand living languages. 
Doubtless many of them are 
very poor in words, A\l- 
though in our own language 
there are a great many more 
than a hundred thousand 
words, yet only about thirty 
thousand are in daily use. 
Shakespeare made use of 
fifteen thousand, and the 
diction of those who have 
the usual degree of educa- 
tion that passes muster 
among us comprises only 
about three thousand words, 
thus showing how small a 
number are actually re- 
quired. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LORD ALDEBURGH. 
Rpicuanp ARCHER, therefore, left the 
Precinct, 


accompanied by his mother, 
and took boat to the Temple Stairs, carrying 
such slender baggage as constituted their 
whole worldly effects. He was now about 
to commence as fine gentleman—a new trade, 
and one to which he had never been appren- 
ticed. He first took a decent and respect- 
able lodging in King Street, Covent Garden. 
Here he placed his mother; he then laid out 
the greater part of his small stock of money 
in providing himself with apparel more be- 
coming to his new pretensions than the plain 
brown coat of the school-master. He return- 
ed to the lodging, his hair powdered and tied 
with a black silk ribbon, a waistcoat of flow- 
ered silk, black satin breeches, white silk 
stockings, a blue coat, and a great muslin 
cravat, so that he really seemed to be a young 
gentleman of fortune. 

‘*Mother,” he said, pranking and peacock- 
ing about as those do who for the first time 
find themselves in fine clothes, ‘‘ am I dressed 
to your liking?” 

**La, Richard!” she replied—the poor wo- 
man was but a homely body, as you may un- 
derstand—‘‘ you are fine indeed.” I dare say 
that, being a personable and straight man, 
with regular features and black eyes, he did 
look very fine. “Who would think,” she 
went on, being one of those persons who can 
never adapt their minds to new circum- 
stances, and are, therefore, awkward in un- 
expected changes of fortune—‘‘ who would 
think, my son, that only yesterday you went 
in homely brown and flourished a cane and 
flogged the boys?” 

“Tut, tut,” he replied, changing color; 
‘we must forget yesterday; no matter what 
I did yesterday. Let me never hear a word 
of what has been—never a word again, not 
even in a whisper. Remember, walls have 
ears; people are curious. Already they are 

* Begun in Harrern’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV, 
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asking who I am and what is my calling. 
Mind what I say, mother. The past is gone 
—dead and gone. Mind!—dead and gone 
and clean forgotten.” 

‘Very well, Richard. Though if you sup- 
pose that I am going to forget how my hus- 
band left me to starve with a babe at the 
breast—” 

‘« The past is gone, mother!—gone and for- 
gotten, I say,” he repeated, raising his voice. 

‘** Nor how I was thankful and glad to get 
a little work from the ladies of the Hospi- 
tal—” 

“The past is gone, I tell you,” he repeated, 
with sudden anger. 

‘* Let it go, then. But it can’t be forgotten. 
No, never. Lord! Richard, just so your fa- 
ther would fly out before we were married a 
week.” 

‘*Just so you provoked him, no doubt,” 
returned her son, ‘‘letting out things with 
your silly old tongue. Now, mother, try to 
understand you are henceforth a lady—yes— 
you are the Lady Aldeburgh—nothing short 
of that, and I am the only son of your lady- 
ship. There is no doubt whatever about it.” 

The good homely body, who had now lost 
whatever comeliness she might have had in 
youth, and looked what she was, a respect- 
able sewing-woman, short and thick-set, with 
a face to suit her figure, was as fit to be a 
Peeress as to be a Queen. She laughed at 
the thing. 

‘* Lady or no lady,” she said, ‘‘T ama plain 
tradesman’s daughter, and never thought 
either to marry above an honest man of my 
own condition (as I did to the best of my be- 
lief), or to sink down to Cat’s Hole in the Pre- 
cinct, there to take in—” 

He stamped his foot and swore aloud. 

‘* Have a care, Richard,” she replied, tran- 
quilly; ‘‘ have a care,my son. If my hus- 
band (who, it seems, is really my husband 
after all) still lives, he will not have changed 
his temper, which was as much a part of him 
as his nose—old Horny himself hath not such 
atemper. And if you think to get anything 
from his generosity you must subdue your 
temper, and go humble.” 


“Not I,” said Richard. 
enough of humbleness.” 

‘As for me, I have lived so long without 
him that I want nothing from him, not even 
a noble name. And what—oh! my dear— 
whatever is the good of being his son if he 
refuses to own it?” 

‘There isthe law, mother. The law ofthe 
land shall compel him to ownit. Ay! wheth- 
er he will or no—like it orlump it. There’s 
a law for a nobleman as well as for a poor 
man. Come to that, I’m a nobleman now.” 

‘“*The law? Oh!” She laughed, like Sarai 
the incredulous. ‘‘ You think that any law 
of man, or even of God Himself, would bind 
that man? Laws are not made for noblemen. 
Besides, he was always masterful, and is now, 
I take it, too powerful to be touched by any 
law ever made.” 

‘*That we shall see.” ‘ 

‘No, no—if he refuse to own—why, he 
will certainly refuse—we are no more for- 
warded than before. Son, be persuaded. 
Put off those fine clothes—they become you 
hugely, but they are above our station—and 
become again a sober school-master and or- 
ganist. No one plays better, I am_ sure. 
Humble thyself to the Chapter, and let us 
go back to the old place again—where I was 
comfortable, and we had a good house and 
enough to eat.” 

Her son laughed scornfully. 

‘*Back to the old place again? Back to 
their insolent airs and their pride?” Thus 
he spoke of his benefactors. ‘‘ No, no. Lis- 
ten, mother. It is now certain that I am 
nothing less than the Honorable Richard 
Archer, son of Steplien Lord Aldeburgh, 
married to you, his first wife being three or 
four days dead, twenty-three years ago, un- 
der his own name of Stephen Archer, de- 
scribed as master-mariner. This can be 
proved. My friend the Proctor—whom yes- 
terday I should have called my patron, to- 
day is my friend, and to-morrow shall be my 
servant—is a sharp and keen man, and has 
all the evidence in his hands. He is to be 
paid a great sum when I come into my own. 
Suppose my father should refuse to acknow- 
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ledge me, what then? He is old; he is al- 
ready paralyzed, and cannot move his legs; 
he will before long die. Then am I the heir 
to all his estates. ‘That, I say, can be proved 
His other property he may give to any one 
he pleases; but his lands are mine—all mine. 
Fifteen thousand pounds a year, at least— 
fifteen thousand pounds a year! Then, you 
ask, how are we to live meanwhile? It is 
not fitting that the heir to so great an estate 
should live by his own handiwork. No, no; 
he must live on his fortune. There are plen- 
ty of people in the City, however, will lend 
me money—all the money I want—on what 
they call a post obit, or reversion. The Proc- 
tor himself will procure for me, if necessary, 
as much as three hundred pounds a year. 
Think of three hundred —three hundred 
pounds—a year! I shall have no less than 
three hundred pounds a year to live on until 
my father dies. With swinging interest. I 
understand. Oh! yes—swinging interest. 


Well, the estate will stand it. But I shall 
not borrow too much. NotI. No, no; lam 
a prudent man. Thus I march into the 


world of fashion, as bold as any of them. I 
am Mr. Archer, son of Lord Aldeburgh. But 
the old lord is peevish and stubborn: he will 
not own me, yet his son, as all the world 
knows very well, and as like him as one pea 
is like another. Then I look out for an heir- 
ess. There are hundreds of heiresses, all 
ready and eager to marry a lord, or a man 
about to become alord. Iam not yet proud; 
though, when I get the title, 1 mean to be as 
proud as Lucifer. The daughter of an alder- 
man will do for me meanwhile, provided she 
bring me a plum—a lovely, ripe, and melting 
plum—a hundred thousand clear.” Yet only 
yesterday this man had been rich on forty 
pounds a year. ‘‘ No one will know any- 
thing of the past. That is clean gone. In 
the Precinct the name of Richard Archer 
will be forgotten. Out of the Precinct, no- 
body has ever heard of it.” 

** No, no,” said his mother. ‘‘ Alas! I wish 
I could think it would be forgotten. It will 
be remembered so long as the trial of those 
poor young gentlemen is remembered.” 
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‘*Every one for himself. Should I hang? 
Should I turn King’s evidence, or should I 
hang? Why, I was but just in time. George 
Bayssallance was about to offer himself, as I 
heard in the very nick of time.” (Here was 
a liar for you!) “‘ And I let him off as easily 
as I could.” (Another bouncing lic!) 

‘Is the past forgotten?” the mother per 
sisted. ‘‘ Richard, is that poor girl forgot- 
ten—the girl? Oh, how could you dare to 
raise your eyes so high! Who turned your 
head and made you hate that young gentle- 
man, and filled your heart with such bitter- 
ness, that I wonder you could live?” 

‘Forgotten? Why, I now marvel that I 
ever thought of her! A fine rich lady—Court 
or City madam, I care not—shall be my next; 
one who can choose and wear her feathers 
and her lace; such an one as I have seen in 
these streets. That girl! Why there are 
thousands better even in the City! What is 
A girl with pink and white cheeks, 
and fair, curly hair. Thousands better than 
Sylvia even in the City. Her father is bet 
High Bailiff to the Hospital—servant to a 
Charity. She is neither gentlewoman nor 
shepherdess; neither citizen's daughter nor 
of the gentry. She is now clean forgotten 
and out of my mind. A nobleman that is te 
be would scorn to marry a woman from the 
Precinct of St. Katherine’s. He would be 
ashamed to speak of her origin. As lief 
marry & Wappineer! 

‘The better for her, Richard, that she is 
clean forgotten; for, to say the truth, there 
is too much of the father in thee to make the 
happiness of any woman, unless such as are 
like the walnut-tree, and improve and grow 
happier with every cuff and kick and savage 
oath.” 

‘I am glad there is in me so much of my 
father; I would be all my father.” 

** Ay, but he is a proud man and a hard 
man.” 

‘‘For his pride I honor him; a noble Jord 
ought to be proud. For his hardness I can 
be as hard or harder, and so I shall let him 
understand. It will all come right when he 
is dead. You shall then be the Dowager 
Lady Aldeburgh, and have a hundred ser 
vants at your call.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she said; ‘‘I 
am not fit to become a great lady. I married 
a plain sailor, as I thought, being myself lit- 
tle better. He must have known from the 
outset that I had no fine manners. No, no; 
he meant all along to leave me when he was 
tired. Then I became a sempstress.” 

Her son stamped his foot, and swore at her 
for a chattering old fool. 

“ Ay,” said his mother, ‘‘so stamped and 
roared and swore, so looked your father be- 
fore you. Could he see you as you are, he 
could not meen but acknowledge thee to be 
his son.’ 

‘* Well, then, if that is all, he sha// see me 
as I am,” said Richard, mollified. ‘‘I will 
show him that I am indeed his son—all his 
blood—none of the City puddle in my veins 
Ha! I feel myself every inch a lord. I was 
born with a contempt of the people around 
me—from the Prebendary to the Apparitor, 
I have ever despised them all. Nature will 
out. Thus do sons still follow their sires, al 
though they know them not.” 


she? 


There sat all day long in a round or bow 
window on the first floor of a house in Bond 
Street a man, now in years, upon whom had 
fallen the affliction of paralysis. He satina 
chair, his feet propped up on cushions; be- 
hind him stood a valet, always ready to obey 
ata moment; on the table were books, chiefly 
in the French language, in the reading of 
which he found his greatest pleasure; there 
were also cards, in case he chose to play a 
game with his man; mostly, he looked out of 
the window upon the gay world below, the 
fine ladies in the chariots, the gentlemen rid 
ing and caracoling or lounging along the 
pavement. He belonged to the world no 
Jonger; he had dropped out of it suddenly 
and without warning, at the age of fifty-five 
years, and after thirty-five spent in feasting, 
love-making, dicing, and drinking, except 
when he was at sea, for he had formerly been 
a Post Captain in the King’s Navy, where he 
was, I believe, a gallant officer and an able 
commander. 

While he was well, Lord Aldeburgh had 
many companions. One who is rich and 
lavish can command companions. hap are 
many men in London, I am told, who live— 
or rather prey—upon those who are rich and 
lavish; feast with them; win their money at 

cards; receive gifts from them; the trade of 
parasite has never, since great men began, 
been without its followers. His lordship 
freely gave to them, his parasites, suppers 
and feasts; he was a generous patron of all 
those people who live by making amusement 
for the great; such as jockeys, horse-train 
ers, cock-fighters, prize-fighters, singing men 
and women, dancing - women, actors, paint 
ers, sculptors, and the like. But he had now 
few friends, because his temper was notori- 
ous. Men do not willingly enter into close 
friendship with the possessor of such a tem- 
per. Such friendships too often end in the 
Field of Forty Footsteps. Therefore, when 
Lord Aldeburgh was stricken with paralysis, 
such people as these playing and racing folk, 
to whom he had been so good a patron, were 
sincerely and deeply grieved; the noble army 
of parasites were truly afflicted ; but of friends 
who came to the sick man’s room there were 
fow indeed. Those who did come reported 
that his lordship’s temper had now grown 
worse than ever; that he lay in a rage which 
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knew neither beginning nor end; that he 
cursed and swore by night as well as by day. 

Concerning the life of pleasure and the 
fashionable world, I know nothing. Ru- 
mors have reached my ears in the Precinct, 
which is far removed from that giddy throng; 
but I know nothing certain. Yet I can very 
well understand that one to whom earthly 
joys are all in all would be like unto Tanta- 
lus standing in his stream and catching at 
the flowing water with dry lips and parched 
throat, when he could no more enjoy any of 
them; when the only thing left for him was 
to sit at the window and watch the gay pro- 
cession, and remember the past, when he too 
had formed a part, and pranked it with the 
best. 

Lord Aldeburgh presented in his appear- 
ance a wonderful resemblance to Richard 
Archer, allowance being made for the differ- 
ence of years. His face was filled out now, 
his cheeks red, and his nose, which had for- 
merly been. straight and narrow, had now 
broadened. His eyes were black and pier- 
cing; his mouth was firm,and his chin square 
He had been tall, but, as you have heard, he 
could no longer stand. 

It was nearly noon, and a clear day, al- 
though the month was November. The sun- 
shine fell warm and bright upon the street 
below, filled with dandies and fine ladies. 
The old lord lay back in his chair grumbling 
and growling. On the table before him was 
a book by one of the-French philosophers. 

The door was pushed open gently, and one 
of his valets walked noiselessly across the 
thick carpet, bearing a letter on a silver tray. 

‘‘The gentleman waits your lordship’s 
pleasure,” said the man. 

Lord Aldeburgh opened the letter. 


** My Lorp,—The bearer is the young gen- 
tleman concerning whom I have already had 
the honor to communicate with your lord- 
ship. I venture to remind your lordship of 
your permission that he should wait upon 
you personally. 

‘Iremain, my lord, your obedient servant, 

‘AARON TELLER, 

** Proctor, Solicitor, and Attorney at-Law.” 

**Well,” said Lord Aldeburgh, ‘‘I promised 
the man—I was curious to find out what 
kind of creature— I will see him. Tell 
him he may come up stairs. Do you wait 
outside. I will ring the bell when I want 
you.” 

The gentleman who entered the room as 
the valet left it was none other than our 
friend Richard Archer, dressed as you have 
seen. He bowed low, and stood waiting to 
be addressed. But he stood his ground 
courageously, as one who is not embarrassed 
or afraid. 

** Well, sir,” said his lordship, after look- 
ing at him curiously for a few moments, 
‘‘why have you come to me?” 

‘‘] have come to pay my respects to my 
father, whom I have at last discovered.” 

‘**Dutiful boy. Wise, too, above the gen- 
erality of mankind.” 

Your lordship has heard the history of 
my mother, and what befell her when you de- 
serted her.” 

‘So we can use plain words as well as pay 
respects, can we?” 

‘Plain words are best,” said Archer, with 
some dignity. *‘I am not come as a beggar. 
My lawyer has completed the proofs of my 
case. If your lordship acknowledges me, so 
much the better for me—and for you, and 
everybody. Then the story will not be made 
public. If you do not,so much the worse 
tor me—and for your memory, because the 
story will be told after your death.” 

“You crow too loud, young sir.” But he 
did not fall into a rage; he even smiled. 

Not so, my lord, with submission. I do 
but state my case plainly. Permit me to go 
on. Iam in hopes that you may acknow- 
ledge me before all the world as your son 
and heir, born in wedlock. I am told that 


your temper is irritable: on that point I am 


your equal—I am my father’s son. Nay, 
he stepped forward into the full light of the 
window. ‘‘ Look at me—whose son am I? 
My father shows in every feature—in my 
voice, in my eyes, in my shape—whose son 
am 1?” 

Lord Aldeburgh leaned his chin upon his 
hand and gazed upon his face and figure as 
one examines a horse put up for sale. Then 
he laughed gently. 

‘* Why,” he said, ‘‘if looks go for anything 
in this world, I dare say you are, indeed, my 
son. I recognize in your face more than 
something of my own. Why not my son? 
Yet, Mr. Richard Archer, that is a long way 
from being my lawful heir and successor. 
A very long way, young game-cock. The 
inheritance, you will find, is quite another 
thing.” 

‘* Acknowledge me to be your son, my 
lord, and the rest I can myself manage.” 

‘‘ After my death, you mean. Well, every 
one who has rank and wealth expects heirs, 
and those who would be heirs if they could: 
it is natural that these should most ardently 
desire the death of the man from whom they 
will inherit. You will advance a claim to 
legitimacy after my death. Very good. I see 
no reason why that promise—or threat — 
should move me in the least.” 

‘IT say, my lord, only acknowledge me to 
be your own son, and the rest can wait. You 
will have a son who will obey you in all 
things reasonable. If you swear at him, he 
will swear in return; he will give you like 
for like; he will not be afraid of you; but he 


will do his best to meet your wishes and to 
keep you amused. Do this, my lord, and you 
will never regret it.’ 

‘You are the son of a certain London girl 
—daughter of a poulterer or a pepperer or 
a saddler, I know not what — who went 
through a form of marriage—” 

** A real marriage—” 

‘With me in a City church. I remember 
her. She had a pretty face, but no manners, 
and a tongue that never stopped.” 

‘* Does your lordship desire to see my mo- 
ther again?” 

He shuddered. ‘‘ What? See a woman 
whom I fancied for a month twenty years ago 
and more? See that woman again? Name 
her not, young man. What is your Christian 
name?” 

‘*Richard.” 

““What have you been doing? 
ing?” 


How liv- 


‘I would not presume to inquire into your 
lordship’s way of life, and since you deserted 
me and have done nothing for my education, 
my maintenance, or my present position ’— 
his lordship smiled at the word—"'I submit 
with respect that you have no right to in- 
quire into my way of life.” 

“This is very true. As I knew not that I 
had a son, I could not educate or maintain 
him. Nevertheless, when one is asked to 
acknowledge a son—you are perhaps an ap- 
prentice to this pepperer or saddler. 

‘I am no ’prentice, my lord.” 

‘You may be a highwayman for aught I 
know.” 

**T am no highwayman. I am a scholar. 
I have been educated by Churchmen in the 
hope of myself entering into Holy Orders.” 
This, I take it, was a figurative way of put- 
ting the truth. 

‘* Pray do not let me stand in the way of 
so laudable an ambition.” 

‘“‘T have abandoned that hope.” 

‘You have studied at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge?” 

‘No, my lord; my slender means forbade. 
My utmost ambition was to obtain Holy Or- 
ders through the interest of friends, and so 
get a curacy or evening lecturer—a humble 
ambition, so long as I knew not my parent- 
age.” 

‘‘Humph! I suppose you are surrounded 
by low companions and friends?” 

‘I have never been able to afford to con- 
sort with gentlemen, and with the baser kind 
I would not consort—I have no companions 
and no friends, None, that is, who will 
hinder me or keep me down, or make me 
ashamed of the past.” 

His lordship kept looking at him steadily 
and curiously. ‘‘I delieve you are my son,” 
he said. ‘‘1 repeat that I believe so much 
As to being my lawful son—well—that is 
different. What have you learned? What 
can you do? How do I know whether I 
shall tolerate you about me? There are not 
many whom | endure near me. I am exact- 
ing. I want to be pleased. What are your 
arts or accomplishments, if you have any ?” 

‘IT confess, my lord, that 1 am ignorant of 
the polite world. But I can Jearn its man- 
ners. Meantime, I am not without accom- 
plishment. I can play cards with you, if you 
want amusement. I can read French to you, 
if you want reading. I can play or sing to 
you. Would you like to hear me?” 

“In my youth I loved music, and excelled 
in it. I am now old, and my fingers are 
stiff. You may play me something.” 

There was a harpsichord in the room. 
Richard Archer sat down and struck the 
keys with a masterly hand. Then he sang 
a song—one of the old rollicking love-ditties 
which used to be popular. 

When he had finished, Lord Aldeburgh 
nodded, still looking thoughtfully. Richard 
Archer rose. He saw lying on a chair a vio- 
lin case. He opened it, and took out the vi- 
olin. ‘ Ah!” he said, ‘‘ this is a finer instru- 
ment than I have ever had in my hands be- 
fore.” He began to tune it. ‘I will now 
play your lordship a very different thing.” 

He did: he played some piece which he 
had learned, I know not where—some piece 
of Italian music, full of passion and of tender- 
ness. When he had finished he made a low 
bow, holding the violin in one hand and the 
bow in another. 

‘Ah!” said his lordship, ‘‘it is long since 
I heard that piece. Hark ye, Mr. Richard 
Archer: I like your music. Sit down oppo- 
site me—there. You are poor, I suppose?” 

‘** Your lordship is always right.” 

“Such playing as this should, with some 
further tuition, make thee fit to play in con- 
certs and operas. Would that suit your am- 
bition?” 

‘My lord, I would be a gentleman.” 

‘*You want money? Of course you want 
money.” He lugged out his purse, which, 
not because he wanted it, but from old habit, 
he kept full. ‘‘ Here is all I have with me. 
I think there are ninety guineas.” 

Richard's eyes sparkled. Ninety guineas! 
He bowed, and took the purse. 
‘ Does that content you?” 
‘‘By no means, my lord. 

gentleman.” 

‘*T will give you more money if you will 
come and play to me often. Oh! | can get 
musicians, singing- women, dancing- women 
—what not—to amuse me. I will pay you 
instead.” 

Richard bowed. 

“Your lordship means that you can com- 
mand me. But—I wish to be a gentleman.” 

“If you will play cards with me I will 
give you more money; if you will talk to 


I would be a 
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me—but you know nothing about polite so 
ciety.” 

‘‘Nothing atall. It will bean amusement 
for your lordship to instruct me; it will help 
to make me a gentleman.” 

Lord Aldeburgh inclined his head gravely, 
_— taking his eyes from the young man’s 

ace. 

‘** Well, what will satisfy you? I would 
willingly do something for you, short of— 
But that you cannot expect. What is the 
least that will satisfy you?” 

**For the present your recognition. Let 
the world know that 1 am your son; Jet them 
think, if you please, that | am your natural 


son; with that, for the time, I shall be well 
content. Then I can be received as a gentle- 
man. Ss 


‘**Have your own way, then. Call your- 
self my son. It will not hurt me if a dozen 
young men call themselves my sons, so long 
as they do not also call themselves my heirs.” 

His lordship rang the small silver bell that 
stood on the table. 

** Pell the people ’’—he spoke to his valet-— 
‘‘that this young gentleman is my son—you 
hear?—my son.” ‘The man bowed respect- 


fully. ‘* He must receive the respect due to 
—my son. He will have a room here, if he 
pleases. He will come and go as he pleases. 


You will obey his orders as if they were my 
own. Richard Archer, if you please, you can 
call yourself the son of a nobleman. You 
“an imagine to yourself that this makes you 
a gentleman, Are you content?” 

He held out his hand, and his son rose and 
took it, bending low. 


SHAPTER XXYV. 
SISTER KATHERINE FINDS OUT. 


“‘LorD ha’ mercy! Who would dream, 
Sylvia, that you were at death’s door for six 
long months and more?” 

‘** Was it so long, Sister Katherine?” 

“So thin that a body could see through 
you, as they say, and so feeble that you 
could hardly stand, and never without tears 
in your eyes and despair in your face; and 
now you are rosy and strong, and can sing 
again and Jaugh, although we have lost the 
boys, and your lover has gone out to the 
other end of the world, and will be eaten by 
cannibals, for all you know.” 

‘Sister, 1 Jaugh and sing, because what- 
ever has happened to them, all will come 
right in the end—I know it.” 

‘Has old Margery foretold it?” 

‘Nay, 1 have not gone to the fortune-tell- 
er. Nevertheless lam assured. Yet a year 
or two, and all will be well.” 

‘Tell me, child, if you can, what caused 
it? For out of this trouble sprang all the rest. 

‘] know not, indeed. { was as one en- 
ponsinanad with an evil spirit, so that I could 
neither say nor do the things which I wished. 
I was, I say, possessed by an evil spirit 
That is certain. But Dame Margery knows 
more than most aboutit. I like not to think 
of that time. I cannot look behind me. It 
terrifies me. I look forward. George, I 
say to myself, will come back again. Some- 
how, we shall all be happy yet. 

‘There was certainly room for improvement 
in the point of happiness. An abiding sad- 
ness now lay upon the two families affected 
by the events already narrated. The Lieu 
tenant, always a silent nian, now sat in 
gloom. He eould neither forgive his son, 
nor could he find it in his heart to condemn 
him, seeing that he had been touched in his 
mind, and was not himself. Moreover, he 
had been heavily punished. Yet his own 
son was a rebel and a traitor; he had been 
tried and sentenced as such; he was close to 
hanging, almost as close as any man ever 
was. ‘This disgrace atfected him profoundly; 
it was a family disgrace, 

Observe. The family named Bayssallance 
has lived in St. Katherine’s Precinct for two 
hundred and fifty years. It has hardly ever 
left this part of London. It is not connected 
with any great house, or even with the sub- 
stantial merchants of the City. The Lieuten- 
ant who bore his Majesty’s commission was 
the first of the family who could write him- 
self gentleman. ‘The disgrace to the family 
could, therefore, be felt by few or none, ex- 
cept himself and Sister Katherine. Nobody 
in the Precinct heeded any disgrace; nay, | 
think that the humble folk in their ignorance 
thought it was a great day for the House of 
Bayssallance when one of their number was 
put up to a public trial on such a grand 
charge as that of high treason. Many ‘of 
them went in daily danger of a trial for theft 
—which also led to the gallows. But high 
treason—rebellion—that was another thing! 

Again, the family named Comines, or De 
Comines, commonly called Cummins, was 
equally unknown outside the Precinct, where 
they, too, had lived for two hundred and 
fifty years. Such disgrace as was involved 
in my own trial was felt by none outside the 
walls of the Hospital. Yet they were all dis- 
graced. 

‘It is not, Lieutenant,” said my father, 
‘‘the exile of the boys that weighs upon me. 
In that respect they are little worse than 
when you went to fight his Majesty’s battles. 
It is the family disgrace.” 

‘*It is the family disgrace, Mr. Comines.” 

“If 1 walk abroad, the people look after 
me. When I visit the City, which is not 
often, they turn to look upon a man whose 
son is a traitor. Last week I was as far west 
as Charing Cross. Even there they pointed 
to me as the father of a traitor.” 


The Lieutenant nodded gloomily. It was 
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the disgrace—the family disgrace—that he 
felt. 

‘Sylvia, child,” said Sister Katherine, 
‘what made you say just now that the old 
woman Margery Habbijam knew more than 
most?” 

‘Because she comes and looks upon me 
curiously; and she asks me questions as to 
when the fit left me, when I ceased to feel 
the oppression, and the like. And she asks 
if all is as it was before with me, meaning if 
I am in the same mind as regards George. 
Then she nods her head and winks, and says 
that since he has gone away all will be well.” 

“Who is he?” 

**T know not; but she knows.’ 

“Tf Margery Habbijam knows anything 
about it, she will have to tell me,” said Sister 
Katherine, resolutely; ‘‘ I will tear it out of 
her.” 

She walked to the wise woman’s house in 
Helmet Court. It was in the morning, when 
the old woman sat for the most part alone 
with her pipe and her cards. 

‘*Dame,” said Sister Katherine, “I am 
come to ask a question.” 

‘Is it of the future or of the present?” 
asked the witch. ‘‘ Shall I tell you, madam, 
of the safety of your nephew and Master 
Nevill? Last night I inquired of the cards, 
and I found they were ina storm. I inquired 
further, and 1 learned that they will get 
through safely, and presently land on the 
foreign coast.” 

‘* Never mind your fortune-telling, though 
you may be as wise as a wisp and as cunning 
as Captain Drake. Come, dame, they say you 
know one point more than the devil. Tell 
me, and tell me true, who bewitched Sylvia 
Comines ?” 

The old lady made no reply. 

‘*Tell me, I say, who did the mischief? 

3ewitched she was. Of that there is no 

doubt, whatever they say. A girl does not 
fall into a fit of loathing, and remain in it 
against her will for six months, and sink into 
the very jaws of death, and then suddenly 
recover and be strong again in a single day, 
by any natural disorder. Sylvia says you 
know more about it than most. Well, I have 
had my suspicions all along. Out with it, 
therefore, If you think to escape, you will 
find you have put your dish at the wrong 
man’s door. No, no. I've got this crow to 
pluck with you. Ease your mind, therefore, 
and out with it all.” 

‘*What should I know about the girl's 
fancies?” 

‘* Hark ye, dame, it is an open shame—and 
one that should be looked into—that in a 
Religious Foundation like St. Katherine's, a 
witch should be suffered to live. This, I 
say, must be seen into. Thou art old now, 
and to turn thee out of the Precinct—yea, 
and out of the parts around the Precinct, 
which might also be done—would deprive 
thee of thy daily bread. Look to it, there- 
fore.” 

‘You are hard on me, madam,” said the 
dame. ‘‘ You are cruel hard. What have I 
to do with Sylvia Comines? I have never so 
much as wished harm to that poor child.” 

‘*Clear thyself, therefore. Nay, now I 
think of it, the High Bailiff himself shall 
deal with the case in our Ecelesiastical Court, 
which is ordered and provided for all such 
offences against Holy Church, It cannot be 
denied that for many years thy livelihood 
hath been that of a witch, or wise woman. 
This may be winked at by the law, but it is 
not allowed. The Clink of the Precinct has 
not seen a prisoner within its walls for many 
years, but still it stands, and there is still a 
servant of the Hospital called the gaoler. 
Think, therefore.” 

‘*The man who did it is gone away. He 
will do no more harm. But if he knew that 
I had told, there might be more mischief— 
oh, much more. He is a bad and wicked 
man; he has no fear of the Lord.” 

** Who is the man?” 

‘Richard Archer,” she replied, thus driv- 
en into a corner out of which there was no 
escape, 

**What had Richard Archer to do with 
Sylvia?” 

‘*He fell in love with her, and she was 
promised to another man—and she was too 
high for him at that time.” 

** Hoity - toity ! Richard Archer, the 
school-master, fall in love with the daughter 
of the High Bailiff? Heard one ever the 
like? What did Sylvia say to this?” 

‘*She said nothing. She knew and sus- 
pected nothing.” 

“Well. But even if he ventured to think 
such thoughts—fancy is free—though from 
golden dreams we wake up hungry, and 
hasty climbers have sudden falls, and’ the 
higher gets the ape the more he shows his 
tail—yet a cat may look at a king; well, if 
she knew nothing, no harm was done.” 

‘‘Nay, but he fell into envy and hatred. 
He hated everybody about the girl—the man 
whom she loved, her brother, her father, her 
friends.” 

‘Oh! And it was for this that he turned 
King’s evidence—the villain!” 

‘Nay, more, madam,” said the old witch, 
earnestly. ‘ It was this man, Archer—Rich- 
ard Archer himself—and none other, be- 
witched the girl, if you call that witchcraft 
which was only the Evil Eye. Yes, Evil Eye 
and Evil Heart—nothing but that.” 

‘*What do you mean?” cried Sister Kath- 
erine, startled, ‘‘ What is that?” 

Margery told her what you have heard al- 
ready. 

1 have said before, and again I say it, that 


’ 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


I do not believe in this alleged witchcraft of 
any man’s eye; nor can I believe that the 
Lord’ would entrust any man, even the most 
saintly, with such power, by the exercise of 
which he might overwhelm the people around 
him—nay, his town, his country, the whole 
world—where shall we stop?—in ruin and 
destruction. 

Yet it is true that the first fit into which 
Sylvia fell corresponds with the time when 
this man learned the secret (or thought he 
learned it) of his dreadful power to work mis- 
chief. Isay again, I cannot believe it. Think 
of being born with the power to cause evil— 
evil perpetually—as much evil and disaster 
as you please—but never any good whatever! 
This—apart from the agonies of the flames 
—is tobe damned. Nothing less. I cannot 
believe it; yet the time corresponded. Also, 
it was not until then that disaster fell upon 
George, or Upon me, who might have contin- 
ued unmolested and unsuspected in my ob- 
scure club of Snugs. And the end of it—the 
reprieve, the King’s clemency, and Sylvia’s 
recovery—also strangely corresponded. Yet 
I cannot believe it. 

‘*T am in amazement,” said Sister Kath- 
erine. ‘‘What? Richard Archer the cause 
of all? Why not tell us at once?” 

** Because I could prove nothing. 
would have believed me?” 

**Richard Archer! I remember him, a 
barefoot boy, sitting onadoor-step. Richard 
Archer!” 

So one might remember a torch when it 
was but a bit of resinous pine; yet it has 
burned down a great cathedral. 

‘Evil Eye and Evil Heart,” said the old 
woman. 

**I cannot believe it. 
strous.” 

‘* Yetitis true. Madam,” said Dame Mar- 
gery, ‘‘we have been wise women, from 
mother to daughter, for six generations at 
least. [learned the signs of the Evil Eye long 
ago; yet never before have I met a case. Lt 
is rare in this country, Yet—” 

‘**Evil Eye! How can one believe that a 
man with such a fatal power would use it 
with such wickedness?” 

‘* Richard Archer is now another man,” the 
dame concluded. *‘ He isin prosperity. His 
father, who is a great lord, hath recognized 
him. He will be the heir—at least, I hear as 
much. His mother, your honor’s needle- 
woman, is now, | suppose—for I have not 
heard how she fares—a fine madam, and may 
call herself ‘ladyship,’ if she so pleases. He 
now wishes evil to no one. Nay, if be wish- 
ed ill to Sylvia again, nothing would come 
of it, because he has gone away. She is no 
longer within his power.” 

‘*L am in amazement,” said Sister Kather- 
ine. ‘‘I know not what to say, nor what to 
think. Richard Archer a great man, Rich- 
ard Archer to have the power—what do you 
call it?—the power of the Evil Eye! And 
we who sat in the church every Sunday to 
hear him play! Why, the devil himself—” 
Here she stopped, overwhelmed. 

‘*What think you now, madam? Had I 
not cause to say, when I did say it, that they 
who caused might cure? Would their rever- 
ences of the Chapter House believe me if I 
were to tell them this story?” 

Sister Katherine rose slowly. 

‘**] know not what to think,” she replied; 
“except, as the old saw says, ‘God is still 
where He was before.’” 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 
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CLARA BARTON. 
BY ANNIE WITTENMYER. 
See illustration on front page. 

‘oo name of Clara Barton is a precious 

household word in America and Eu- 
rope. The honors that have been heaped 
upon her, and the reverence with which she 
is regarded wherever her heroic, unselfish 
work for humanity is known, should inspire 
her countrywomen to lead pure, true, self- 
sacrificing lives. 

Ouly those who know her best, and have 
had glimpses of her real character and rich 
true inner life, can fully appreciate the utter 
unselfishness of her work. She is singularly 
unambitious. The honors that have come 
to her have came unsought and uninvited. 
They were won by real merit and honest 
work, 

She comes of hardy New England stock, 
and was born in Massachusetts on a Christ- 
mas Day,when all the bells were ringing out 
their glad acclaim, ‘‘On earth peace, good- 
will toward men.” She seems to have caught 
the spirit of the song the heavenly messen- 
gers sang, for her psalm of life has been, 
** Peace and good-will.” 

Her father was in the Indian wars, and she 
not only listened with eager interest to the 
stories of his adventures, but she inherited 
his courage and his love of country. 

She had no more advantages in early life 
than thousands of other girls, being obliged 
to walk two miles to school along a country 
road. But the road was through a wood 
and beside brooks and meadows, and the ex- 
ercise strengthened muscle and nerve, and 
the pure country air invigorated brain and 
blood. 

At fifteen she became a teacher in her own 
neighborhood, and showed rare executive 
and governing power. A little later she 
started a free school at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, beginning with six scholars in an old 
house. Before the year closed she had 600 
scholars, and a brick schvol-house had been 








erected, at a cost of $4000. Her health fail- 
ing, she went to Washington city, and in 
1854 Judge Mason, Commissioner of Patents, 
offered her a clerkship in his office, which 
she accepted, being the first woman employ- 
ed in the Patent Office—a place she filled 
very acceptably. 

She was in Washington at the beginning 
of the war, and was with other loyal women 
at the railroad station with food and delica- 
cies when the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
came in after the fierce and bloody assault 
made upon it in the streets of Baltimore. 

From that time on till the close of the war 
she devoted all her time and energies to the 
care of the sick and wounded. 

It would be impossible in this brief paper 
to give in detail an account of her work dur- 
ing the civil war. There are many brave 
men now living who owe life and saved limbs 
to Clara Barton's timely help. 

Immediately after the close of the war she 
volunteered to go to Andersonville prison to 
identify the graves of the dead there. It 

yas a hard and dangerous mission; but she 
was so successful in this task that she was 
commissioned by the government to ascer- 
tain as far as possible all about the 80,000 
missing men of whose fate the War Depart- 
ment had no record. To this work she de- 
voted four years. 

Her health failing, by the advice of her 
physician she went to Switzerland in 1869. 
It was while she was in Geneva that she 
met the officers of the Red Cross Association, 
and learned of their plans of work. The 
movement won her sympathy, though she 
did not know that the government of the 
United States had held aloof from this most 
beneficent and humane plan of caring for the 
wounded, to which twenty-four other nations 
had signed the compact. 

It is a very simple plan of organized help 
on the battle-field, where, under the flag of 
the Red Cross, the workers and physicians 
go unmolested and unquestioned to the re- 
lief of the wounded of both armies. On 
July 15, 1870, France declared war against 
Prussia. Within three days the forces of 
the Red Cross, with their supplies, were on 
their way to the seat of war, where by invi- 
tation Miss Barton followed them a week 
later. She was at the siege of Strasburg, 
which lasted one hundred days. They were 
days of fire and blood. She entered the fall- 
en city with the German army. 

Miss Barton returned to America in the 
autumn of 1873, very much broken in health 
by her strenuous labors in Strasburg and 
subsequently in Paris, and was an invalid 
for the next five yéars, She was, however, 
able to go to Washington in 1877, and she 
at once began the task of securing the co- 
operation of the United States in the Red 
Cross Alliance. But it was not till 1882 that 
her persistent efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, and America came in as the thirty-sec- 
ond power signing the compact. 

In 1883 General B. F. Butler, who was 
Governor of Massachusetts, appointed her 
superintendent of the reformatory prison at 
Sherborn, giving her full control, and accept- 
ing her as her own bondswoman. Miss Bar- 
ton was very reluctant to accept the position, 
but such was the condition of affairs and the 
need of reorganization that the philanthro- 
pists of the State urged her to aid them in 
the matter. Her success was so marked that 
the Legislature recommended that the offices 
of treasurer and steward be merged into that 
of superintendent, and that Miss Barton take 
full charge of the work, which she did with 
success. — 

But the demands upon the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, of which she was president, called 
her into other fields. The floods along the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers had swept the 
homes of the people away, and thousands 
were destitute and starving. The govern- 
ment put forth vigorous efforts to meet the 
demand, and encouraged the work of the 
Red Cross by assigning steam-boats for Miss 
Barton’s use, that were loaded with supplies 
of every kind, she personally superintending 
the distribution, travelling from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans. 

The Charleston earthquake and_ the 
drought in Texas again taxed the energies 
of the society. 

In 1884 she was appointed by the President 
a delegate to represent this country in the 
conference of nations at Geneva on the Red 
Cross work, Judge Seldon, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and A. 8. Solomans, of Washington, 
being the other representatives. - At this con- 
ference she was treated with great respect, 
and was the only woman invited to the ban- 
quet given by the state and civic authorities, 

She had received previously from the Em- 
peror of Germany the iron cross, an honor 
that is seldom bestowed on foreigners. She 
received while in Europe, from Queen Nath- 
alie of Servia, through the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, of which she is patron, a diploma 
and a handsome decoration. 

Soon after her return to her own country 
she received from an organization of the 
Germans in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who had 
fought in the Franco-Prussian war, a very 
handsome badge of honor. 

In 1887 she was appointed by the President 
to represent this country in the International 
Red Cross Conference held at Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many, September 22d-20th. At this confer- 
ence she received special recognition, and 
was invited to spevk. 

After the conference ciosed she was in- 
vited by telegram to Baden-Baden to meet 
the Emperor. It was a time of great anxiely 
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in Germany. Emperor William was ninety 
years old, and the Crown Prince was battling 
with a fatal disease. 

The Emperor received her with cordially 
extended hand, and, in his excellent French, 
expressed satisfaction for the meeting. ‘In 
the name of humanity, he was glad to meet 
and welcome those who labored for it.” 

After attending the Peace Conference, she 
returned to her native land. She has since 
done good work wherever cyclones, yellow 
fever, or fire or flood have brought disaster. 
But far beyond all other demands was that 
of Johnstown. She was there with her forces 
before the waters had entirely subsided, 
first living in a tent, then in a wooden har 
rack, where sheets and blankets had to be 
hung up to cover the large cracks in order to 
secure one from the public gaze. Her work 
ers and herself were out among the people 
before the streets were cleared, and as soon 
as they were passable her ambulances were 
carrying supplies. 

On either side of the great rough barracks 
that she had put up there were acres of rub 
bish, where trees and broken houses and 
furniture and great bowlders and locomo 
tives were mixed up promiscuously. And 
she knew instinctively that many of the dead 
who had gone down amid the swirling wa 
ters of that michty flood were hidden in these 
unsightly mounds. Hundreds of men with 
teams were digging in the streets and haul- 
ing among the rubbish. All aroumd her there 
wis excitement and confusion. Car loads— 
great trains—of goods and lumber were com 
ing toher. Inside the store-rooms there was 
constant excitement and work, quietly done 
as it well could be, but noise and confusion 
nevertheless. But Miss Barton was as serene 
as when she sat among the costly pictures in 
the quiet salon of Baden-Baden. 

The people of Johnstown can never find 
words sufliciently strong and earnest in which 
to express their gratitude to Clara Barton for 
her noble work there 

The secret of Miss Barton's successful work 
seems to be that she has always been ready 
for duty, and accepted the duty nearest her 
hand. She did not shrink because the task 
was hard or uncongenial, and wait for plea- 
sant work. 

She never planned to be great of honored 
but by the way of duty; unconsciously she 
climbed to fame step by step. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Neatrorren Nrror.—Burke’s British Peerage can 
be consulted at the Astor Library in this city. Any 
importer of English books will furnish it, ‘The price 
is about $18 

D. D.—A black silk dress for a stout lady of seventy 
years should be made with a plain round coat-basque, 
and straight skirt of five or six breadths, pleated on 
the hips and in front, with gathered back. Put lace 
and jet around the neck and siceves. ““* Bootles’ 
Baby ” was published in the Bazar in the year 1885, 
and is now issued in book form. 

Autrua.—Any first-class millinery honse in this city 
will supply you with any of the hats illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 20. 

Raotne.—Use white Oriental lace on a girl’ bine 
China silk dress. The bell skirt pattern is given in 
the Supplement of Bazar No. 24. The French skirt 
requires no pattern, as it is merely a matter of mea- 
surement, The English skirt was illastrated last year 
in the Bazar. A lace circular should not be lined, at 
least further than the yoke or waist, or whatever it 
may be mounted upon; plain black net should be used 
for this lining, or else very thin black silk, 

M. A. S.—The silk is suitable for mourning wear, 
and should be trimmed with black chiffon as you do 
not wear crape. Remove the jet trimming if it is very 
bright. Do not wear velvet. 











Country Drrss-makenr.— Make a pretty jacket of the 
light material to wear with a Gress of the dark cash- 
mere. Of the cashmere make a coat bodice slashed 
below the waist, with jacket fronts opening on a full 
vest of light écrn surah with belt and collar of jet 
galloon. Have a bell skirt with rows of jet at foot. A 


cream straw bonnet trimmed with brown velvet rib- 
bon and yellow flowers wonld be suitable. 

Amatsur.—The plain biack China silk for a stout 
figure should be made with a stashed coat, and an Eng- 
lish skirt of straight breadths pleated on the hips to 
make slight drapery infront. Put raffles of black lace 
or net at the neck and wrists. Do not combine two 
kinds of silk in one dress. For the slender woman in 
half-mourning make a full bodice slightly pointed, and 
trim with a coat frill of black Brussels net doubled. 
Have a similar flounce of net on a bell-shaped skirt 
Use lace beading throngh which baby-ribbon is drawn 
as a heading for the coat frill and flonnce. 

Rose.—Sutde or beige-colored cloth with brown 
velvet is a safe choice for you. The coat and plain 
skirt will remain in vogue this season, but it is impos- 
sible to speak with certainty of the styles of next an- 
tumn. Get Jighter brocade all of ome color to com- 
bine with your velvet, and trim with écru or coffee- 
tinted lace dotted with jet. A long cape of cloth like 
your gown will answer with various dresses. The col- 
ors, fur, and feather trimmings to be used next winter 
have not yet been made known. 

New Svussonmen.—For a six-o’clock “high tea,” a 


good ment would comprise broiled spring chicken, 
with Parisian potatoes and some well-made hot bread, 
for the first course; salad—lohster, salmon, or tomato 





and lettace—for the second; berries and sweet or ice 
cream for the third; and coffee, bonbons, ete., for the 
fourth. Serve your tea, if possible, on the verauda ot 
on the lawn. Unless the evening is very cool do not 
have artificial light at this time of year. 

A. B.—A letter of the size you mention is not too 
large for a big cinner napkin. It is newer, however, 
to use the two or three initial letters of the hostess, 
the letters in that case being about half an inch long. 

Crover. —If you desire to make your entertainment 
rather formal, issue your invitations by letter ten days 
to a fortnight in advance of your tea. Fix the hour 
for half after six or seven. Use your brass candela 
and sconces, and burn white candles with yellow 
shades, laying the candles on ice some hours before 
they are needed to prevent their dripping. Have your 
flowers massed in a low dish in the centre of the table. 
Tie your bouquets de corsage with yellow ribbons. ‘The 
color should be decided, as it will pale by artificial 








light. For your first course serve chicken or beef 
bouillon in cnps. Ice-cold bouillon is a pleasant nov- 
elty in summer. Follow this with soft-shell crabs, 
garnished plentifully with lemon. Pass a sauce tartare 
and sliced cucumbers with this. Next, have chicken 
au supreme and green pease. The salad course suc- 
ceeds this. Have tomato and lettnce mayonnaise. 
[ces in fancy shapes make the best dessert, and may 
be accompanied by berries and fancy cakes, while cot- 
fee completes the meal. Salted almonds and pistache 
nuts, radishes, olives, bonbons, etc., should be on the 


table in little dishes, as they would be at a luncheon. 
Serve everything from the side. 
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SOME SUMMER HATS. 


GROUP of summer hats given herewith 
£% shows tasteful models for town and 
country wear. 

A low-crowned hat of black chip, with brim 
projecting in front and turned up in the back, 





bas a scarf of écru crépe wound around the 


crown and prettily knotted in front. Gath- 
ered écru lace falis toward the edge. A pom- 


pon of yellow feathers is set on the left, and 
large gold-headed pins are thrust in the crépe. 
A shade hat of rustic straw with pent- 





house brim is trimmed with gay-flowered 

foulard in front and back of the crown. 
The model below is a popular hat for wear- 

ing with various dresses. It is black Nea- 





¥ 


politan braid lined with leaf green silk, 
trimmed with long-stemmed Parma violets, 
and loops of black net over leaf green silk. 


AN IDYL UPON CRUTCHES. 
BY PERCY ROBINSON. 
.” is to be seen often enough in Central 
Park. 

He, pale, emaciated; one of those men who 
carry a ticket for Charon’s ferry-boat in his 
pocket, and is only loitering a little by the 
way. She, as full of life as the lilacs near 
which they sit; grateful to the eye in her 
beauty as they to the sense in their fragrance. 
He the weakness, she the strength, of the 
partnership. She as upright as a tall lily 
stem, with health to pay Time full rent 
through a long life; he stooping painfully 
over the two sticks that prop up his nerve- 
less body. Those are the crutches, Now 
for the idyl. 

There was a feverishness of life in New 
York city. North and South had grappled 
by the throat. War was whipping the tops 
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of commerce till they hummed again. The 
government cried, ‘‘Give! give!” and mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and artisan toiled and 
moiled. Even man as man had a value in 
the market; tlesh and blood was dear. 

A youth and a girl met at a church door, 
and strolled away together. In the course 
of the service—for it was the Sabbath day— 
the minister had invoked the divine blessing 
upon the Federal arms, and made a passion- 
ate appeal to the congregation to aid with 
purse and person to keep intact the grand old 
ag, that not a single star should be rent from 
its union, not one stripe from its field. And 
hearts had throbbed and eyes had welled 
over with tears that morning. There were 
dollars for the wounded and volunteers for 
the war in that sermon. 

‘Is it true that you have bought a substi- 
tute, Edgar?” 

It was the girl who spoke, as the pair turn- 
ed up Lexington Avenue. 

**Um!”" and Edgar nodded his head affirm- 
atively. ‘‘A German, who thought his body 
and bones worth a thousand dollars.” 

She looked straight before her, kicking the 
point of her parasol with her boot tips as she 
walked. 

‘The last steamer brought five hundred 
emigrants, Georgia. The price of substitutes 
will go down for a bit. It is a pity I did 
not wait a little.” 

** Yes, it is.” 

She said this quite seriously, and stopped 
before the door of the house she lived in. 

** Well, don’t look so serious about it,” he 
added, cheerfully. ‘‘I have put a thousand 
dollars to a worse use before now, Georgia.” 

‘* Never in your life, kdgar.” 

“Eh?” 

‘‘Never in your life, I say, Edgar.” She 
jumped up two steps, and then turned to 
contront him, ‘* All the substitutes will be 
gone after a while, and then they’ll have to 
call upon us girls to go to the war. If I 
were drafted, l’d not buy a substitute; I'd 
go. 

‘I understand you,’ said he, slowly, and 
leaned against the pilaster. ‘*‘ You love your 
country more than ad/ besides—eh, Georgia?” 

She looked down at him with a half-per- 
plexed expression in her hazel-colored eyes; 
und just then some leaves from the creeper 
that clambered the front of the house came 
fluttering to the ground between them. 
Stooping, she picked a red one up, and held 
it out to him by way of diversion. ‘‘Is not 
that a beautiful color?” 

‘*It is red—a very suggestive one just now, 
and quite apropos of our conversation, Geor- 
gia. Give it to me. That will be a leave- 
taking, won’t it?” 

There was a tone of bitterness in his voice; 
it was not hard to see that he was angry. 

“You understand me in part, Edgar. It is 
the worst part that you understand; the bet- 
ter escapes you.” 

‘No, 1 think not, Georgia.” He pushed 
his kat back from his face and gazed stead- 
ily at her. ‘* You believe honestly that it is 
on my account, for my good name, that you 
are solicitous. Come, now, some of your 
girl friends have been twitting you with my 
inglorious proclivities for a whole skin, con- 
trasting the patriotic nobleness of their swect- 
hearts with the selfish pusillanimity of yours. 
The thought bas grown up in your brain 
that by-and-by it will be said to you, ‘ Your 
husband bought a substitute when he was 
drafted; you married a man who, when old 
and young were going to the war, sheltered 
himself behind his dollars.’ Well, now, 
Georgia, listen to me.” 

“Stop a moment, Edgar. Tell me, have 
you never felt any of this for yourself? No 
one has twitted me as you say, but I have 
thought, not in my brain, but in my heart, 
where all my thoughts of you grow, Edgar” 
—her cheeks flushed, but she spoke resolutely 
—‘‘that hereafter men may twit you, and you 
in turn twit me, because when our country 
cried out loudly, and fathers and brothers, 
aye, even to the very school-lads, took their 
lives in their hands and answered the cry, J 
perverted love to selfishness, and so stopped 
your ears that I left you to be one that men 
could point at and say, ‘He stopped at home.’ ” 


‘‘Edgar B——.” The hospital aid read 
the name from a pass presented to him by a 
lady who applied to see a patient. ‘‘ Edgar 
I No. 5 ward, madam; sixth bed on 
the right.” 

The hospital was clean enough and tidy, 
considering its crowded state, but the smell 
of chloride of lime and carbolic acid could 
not altogether quell the sickly odors. that 
drive in waves through a military hospital. 

“Not dead. Oh no, madam; he’s asleep. 
He was rather more favorably thought of 
this morning. Both legs amputated at the 
knee.” 

““*He is not dead, but sleepeth.’” Un- 
consciously she quoted holy words in her 
heart-—her numbed heart, that seemed one 
while to stand still, and then to throb until 
her breath failed. ‘‘ That will be a Jeave- 
taking, won't it?” The red leaf that had 
fluttered between them rose up in her mem- 
ory, and the words and the look that accom- 
panied them. 

He opens his eyes, and another pair are 
looking into them. A pair of eyes? Ah, 
no; a soul is looking through them, a soul 
that measures every variation of intelligence 
in his—marks when the strangeness of sur- 
prise dissolves into the new shape of recog- 
nition, when the haziness of pain clears up 
into the distinctness of comfort. 


Not a word is spoken. Only the two faces 


lie there touching on the pillow, and only the ~ 


eyes move, searching every line of each face, 
saying, in unspoken language, ‘‘ We are to- 
gether.” 

Together? Yes, There should be no more 
leave-taking till the final one. So Georgia 
resolved, and while death stalked on ever 
side around Edgar B ’s bed, he lived. 
The surgeons said that Georgia saved him. 
His discharge came. The war went on, but 
his country could spare him now. 

And so he got home at last to New York 
—all that his omnivorous country could spare 
of him, as he expressed it; and then a low 
fever attacked him, and the medical men as- 
signed all that remained of him by anticipa- 
tion to mother earth. There was no pain; 
life would burn out gently, but there was no 
hope. And Georgia would not believe them. 
She pitched her tent against the shadowy 
foe, and drew out the spear and buckler to 
fight for her love. She conquered, too; and 
when she had saved him, the doctors de- 
clared he had a constitution of cast-steel, and 
condescended to take the credit of his recov- 
ery. It was not much of a recovery, after 
all. Only a tottering from the couch to the 
window, a lifting from the carriage to a 
bench in the Park; but that was a very great 
deal to her. 

With a faint touch of irony all over- 
wrapped by a smile,of good-humor he had 
said to her, 

‘* Never mind, Georgia; you will have to 
get a substitute now.” 

And she, brave with a true woman’s cour- 
age, Wise with a true woman’s tact, made 
reply: 

~ My wedding-dress is ready, Edgar. When 
shall we be married?” 

She kneeled, and he propped himself up- 
right upon his crutches before the altar. He 
wil never kneel again; the patriot was ex- 
onerated—God knows where his knees are. 
And then they went away. ‘The bride and 
her cripple? Not a bit. of it—the wife and 
her hero. 

He likes that seat by the lilacs on the north 
side of the Lake. The sunlight glitters on 
the water fringe that trickles from under 
the feet of the angel of the fountain, and he 
says it is a figure of his own life, which is 
running away over the basin watched over 
by an angel. 

The shadows of the lilacs lengthen out 
across the path and touch the grass-plot, so 
she lifts the softly padded crutches and 
smiles her meaning: ‘‘ ‘Time to go home, Ed- 
gar.” Sweet, serious face. Verily the mar- 
tyr has his consolation. 

That is the idyl. 





A JUNE ROUND OF CALLS. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


‘*¥ SHOULD like to meet you two in that 

rig on Fifth Avenue,” calmly said our 
hostess one morning in June, as we started 
out on our regular round of calls. 

What’ a suggestion! We stared at each 
other with a new standard of criticism in our 
eyes. We were not exactly in ordinary 
visiting costume; but then, neither were we 
making ordinary visits, for the calling-list of 
June differs in every way from that of Janu- 
ary. The neighbors, at whose doors we ap- 
peared would be quite as well (or as ill) 
pleased to see us in our dull green woods 
dress, with fresh leaves on our hats to convey 
the impression that we were mere perambu- 
lating shrubs, with opera-glasses instead of 
cards, and camp-stools in place of a carriage, 
as though we had been in regulation array. 
Away we went, the big dog prancing ahead 
with the camp-stool of his mistress. 

Our first call was upon a small dame very 
high up in the world—thirty feet at least. 
The mention of Fifth Avenue suggests that 
possibly our manners were not above criti- 
cism. We introduced ourselves to Madam 
Wood-Pewee not by ringing and sending up 
cards, but by pausing before her door, seat- 
ing ourselves on our stools, and levelling our 
glasses at her house. We felt, indeed, that 
we had almost a proprietary interest in that 
little homestead Of lichen resting snugly in a 
fork of a dead branch, for we had assisted in 
building it, at least by our daily presence, 
during the week or two that she spent in 
bringing, in the most desultory way, snips 
of material, fastening them in place, ‘and 
moulding the whole by getting in the nest and 
pressing her breast against it, while turning 
slowly round and round. Now that she had 
really settled herself to sit, we never neglect- 
ed to leave a card upon her, so to speak, 
every morning. 

As we approached we were pleased to see 
her trim lord and master bearing in his 
mouth what was no doubt intended: for a 
delicate offering to cheer her weary hours, 
for a gauzy yellow wing stuck out on-each 
side of his beak,.suggesting something un- 
commonly nice within. He stood a moment 
till we should pass, looking the picture of 
unconsciousness, and defying us to assert 
that he had-a house and home anywhere 
about that tree. But when we did not pass, 
after ‘hesitatingly hopping from perch to 
perch nearer the nest, lie deliberately diverted 
yellow wing from its original destiny, swal- 
lowed it himself, and wiped his beak with an 
air that said: *‘There now! What can you 
make out of that?” 

Ashamed to have deprived the little sitter 
of her treat, we folded our stools and restimed 
our march. 
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How shall one put into words the delights 
of the woods in J une~without-*“dropping 
into poetry”? — Does not our own native poet 
say: 

“Who speeds to the woodland walks? 
To birds and trees who talks? 
Cesar of his leafy Rome, 

There the poet is at home.” 


But if one is not a poet, must he then suffer 
and enjoy in silence? When he puts aside 
the leafy portiére and enters the cool green 
paradise of the trees, must he be dumb? 
Slowly, almost solemnly, we walked up the 
beautiful road with its carpet of dead leaves, 
It was as silent of man’s ways as if he were 
not within a thousand miles, and we had all 
the enjoyment of the deep forest, with the 
comforting assurance that five minutes’ walk 
would bring. us to people. 

A small family in dark slate-color and 
white, with a curious taste for the antique 
cave-dwelling, was next on our list. ‘Lhe 
home was an excavation in the soft earth 
held together by the roots of an overturned 
tree, and everything was quiet when we ar- 
rived—the two well-grown infants sound 
asleep on their hair mattress. We sat down 
to wait, and in a moment we heard the anx- 
ious ‘‘ pip” of the returning parents. They 
had been attending to their regular morning 
work, and both brought food for those young- 
sters, Who woke inopportunely —as_ babies 
will—and demanded it instantly. 

Junco—for he was the head of this house- 
hold—-paused on a twig near by, opened and 
shut his beautiful white- bordered tail, in 
the embarrassing consideration whether he 
should go in before our eyes and take the 
risk of our intentions, or let his evidently 
starving offspring suffer. He ‘‘eyed us 
over”; he waited till his modest little spouse, 
acting from feeling rather than from judg- 
ment (as was to be expected from one of her 
unreasoning sex), had slipped in from below, 
administered her morsel to those precious 
bebies, and escaped unharmed. Then he 
plucked up courage, boldly entered his door, 
gave a poke behind it, and flew away. 

A week later, after we had called as usual 
one morning and found the house empty, he 
brought his pretty snow birdlings in their 
tidy striped bibs up to the grove at the back 
door, where we often heard his sharp trilling 
little song, and saw him working like some 
bigger papas to keep the dear clamorous 
mouths filled. 

The Junco neighborhood was a populous 
part of our calling district. Behind his cave, 
in a high tree, lived a family of golden- 
winged woodpeckers, who ‘‘laughed” and 
talked as loud as they liked, scorning to look 
upon the two spies so far below them. Not 
quite so self-possessed and bold were they a 
little later, when madam came up to the grass 
by the farm-house with her young son to 
teach him to dig, for that is what she did. 
He was a canny youngster, though he was 
shy, and had no notion of being left in the 
lurch fora moment. If mamma flew to the 
fence, he instantly followed; did she return 
to the ground, baby was in a second at her 
side demanding attention. On one occasion 
while I was watching them behind my blind, 
the mother managed to slip away from him 
and disappear. ina moment he realized his 
deserted condition, stretched up, like # lost 
chicken, looking about on every side, and 
valling, in a most plaintive tone, ‘* pe au! 
au!” and then, ‘au! au! peau!” When at 
length he saw his mother, he burst into a 
loud cry of delight, and flew into a locust- 
tree, where I heard for a long time low com- 
plaining cries, as if he reproached her for 
leaving her baby alone on the fence. 

On the right of the home of the golden 
wings, in a sapling not more than five feet 
from the ground, was the residence of a gay 
little redstart, which we had watched almost 
from the laying of ‘the foundations. We 
made our visit. Yesterday there were two 
pearls of promise within; to-day, alas! no- 
thing. 

Squirrels, we said; for those beasts were 
the bugaboo of the woods to its feathered in- 
habitants. Hardly a nest was so high, so 
well hidden, or so closély watched, but some 
unlucky day a little fellow — sportsman, 
would you call him?—in gray or red fur, 
would find his chance, and make his break- 
fast on next year’s song birds. 

Musing on this and other tragedies among 
our friends, we silently turned to the next 
neighbor. At this door we could knock, and 
we always did. (We desired to be civil when 
circumstances permitted.) A rap or two on 
the dead trunk brought hastily to the door, 
twenty-five feet high, a small head, with a 
bright red cap and neck-lie, and eager, ques- 
tioning eyes. Observing that -he had guests, 
he came out, showing his black and white 
coat. But one glance was usually enough; 
he declined to entertain us, and instantly 
took his leave. We knew him well, however 
—the yellow-bellied woodpecker, or ‘‘ sap- 
sucker,” as he was called in the vicinity. 
This morning we did not need to knock, for 
one of the family was already outside—a 
young woodpecker, clinging to the bark, and 
dressing his nest-ruffled plumage for the 
grand performance—his first flight. We re- 
solved at once to assist at the début, sectrred 
reserved ‘seats with a good view, and seated 
ourselves to wait. 

Didst ever, dear reader, sit in one position 
on a camp-stool without a back, with head 
thrown back, and eyes fixed upon one small 
bird thirty feet from the ground, afraid to 
Move or turn your eyes, lest you miss what 
you are waiting for, while the sun moves 
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steadily on till his hottest rays pour through 
some opening directly upon yous while mos- 
quitoes sing about your ears (would that they 


sang only!), and flies buzz noisily before 
your face; while birds flit past, and strange 


notes sound from behind; while rustling in 
the dead leaves at your feet suggests snakes, 
and a crawling on your neck proclaims spi- 
ders? If you have not, ge can never ap- 
preciate the enthusiasms of a bird student, nor 
realize what neck-breaks and other discom- 
forts one will cheerfully endure to witness 
the first flight of » nestling. 

This affair turned out, however, asin many 
another case of great expectations, to be no 
remarkable performance. When the débu- 
tant had made his toilet, he flew, as if he had 
done it all his life, to the fhext tree, where he 
began at once to call for refreshment, after 
his exertion. 

Disappointed, we dropped our eyes, whisk- 
ed away our insect tormentors, gathered up 
our properties, and passed on our way. 

This was the farthest point of our wander- 
ings. The way back was through a narrow 
path beside the oven-bird’s pretty domed 
nest, then between the tangle of wild berry 
bushes and saplings, where a cuckoo had 
set up house-keeping, and where veeries and 
warblers had successfully hidden their nests, 
tantalizing us with calls and songs from 
morning till night; from thence through the 
garden, past the kitchen door, home. 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Ertravaganjza tn four Acts. 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT II.—(Continued.) 

Scene Seconp.—The Widow Munier’s house 
in Flourens. Not the poor rude hut that 
Oliver had left her in when he first went to 
Puris, but the house of the late Doctor Fou- 
chette—the best house in the town. The wid- 
ow Munier is discovered sitting at the win- 
dow, with her face close to the glass, looking 
down the street expectantly. 


LIVER had been gone a year, and that 

year had wrought great changes with 
her. All the town knew that a great fortune 
had come to her, and she was no longer the 
poor widow Munier, the relict of Jean Mu- 
nier the tailor; she was Madame Munier. 

After Oliver had been gone to Paris a week, 
there came a letter for her from him, and in 
the letter was money. Every week after 
“ame such another packet with more and 
more money—enough to lift her from pov- 
erty toopulence. She was no longer obliged 
to eat cabbage soup, or live in the poor little 
hut on the road. Just about that time Doc- 
tor Fouchette died, and, at Oliver's bidding, 
she took the house for herself. It was very 
pleasant to her, but there was one thing that 
ste could not understand. Her rich Amer- 
ican brother-in-law had distinctly told her 
that he and Oliver were to go to Paris to 
choose a house, and that she was then to be 
sent for to live with them. She had never 
been sent for, and that was what she did not 
understand. Yet the weekly letters from 
Paris compensated for much. In those let- 
ters Oliver often told her that he and his 
uncle were in business together, and were 
growing rich at such a rate as no one had 
ever grown rich before. They were in the 
diamond business, he said, and in a little 
while he hoped to come home with more 
money than an East Indian prince. Then, 
at Jast, a little while after the twelvemonth 
had gone by, came a letter saying that he 
‘would be home upon the next Wednesday, in 
the afternoon. So now Madame Munier was 
sitting in the parlor waiting for that coming. 

A calash came rattling along through the 
stony street, and as it passed, the good peo- 
ple came to the doors and windows and 
looked after it. It did not stop at the inn, 
but continued straight along until it came to 
the door of Madame Munier’s house. Then 
it drew up to the footway, and a servant in 
livery sprang to the ground and opened the 
door. A young gentleman stepped out, car- 
rying an oblong iron box by a handle in the 
lid. 

In thirty minutes all Flourens knew that 
Oliver Munier had returned home; in sixty 
minutes they knew he was as rich as Creesus. 

As Oliver released himself from his mo- 
ther’s embrace, he looked around him. It 
was all very different from the little hut on 
the road that he had left twelve months ago, 
but he seemed dissatisfied. He shook his 
head. 

“It will never do,” said he. 

‘* What will never do?” said his mother. 

“This house, this furniture—all,” said Oli- 
ver, with a wave of his hand. 

His mother stared. ‘‘It is a fine house,” 
said she, ‘‘and the furniture is handsome. 
What, then, would you have?” 

‘“‘The house is small; it is narrow; it is 
mean,” said Oliver. 

His mother stared wider than ever. 
the best house in Flourens,” said she. 

Perhaps,” said Oliver; ‘ but it does not 
please me. It will serve for us so long as we 
remain here, but I hope soon to remove to a 
better place; one more suitable for people of 
our condition.” 

Madame Munier’s eyes grew as round as 

* Begun in Harpen’s Bazar No. 21, Vol. XXIV. 
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teacups. She began to notice that Oliver's 
manners and speech were very different from 
what they had been before he left Flourens a 
year ago. She herself had never used the 
barbarous Flourennaise patois. 

‘‘Remove to a better place?” she repeated, 
mechanically. ‘‘To one more suitable for 
people of our condition?” 

** Yes,” said Oliver. ‘‘I have in my mind 
a chfiteau in Normandy of which I have 
heard. I think of buying it.” 

Madame Munier’s wonder had reached as 
high as it could soar. She began to wonder 
whetlter Oliver had not gone mad. 

He gave her scarcely any time to recover 
before he administered another and a greater 
shock. 

‘*Mother,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘the family 
returbs to the chateau to-day?” 

“Yes,” said his mother; “they passed 
through the town about a half an hour be- 
fore you came.” 

“I know,” said Oliver; ‘‘I saw them upon 
the road. There were two ladies with mon- 
seigneur. Do you know who they were?” 

**One of them was thin and wrinkled, 
with black eyes and heavy eyebrows?” 

“* Yes,” said Oliver. 

‘‘ The other, a young girl, rather pretty?” 

‘*She is beautiful!” said Oliver. 

‘‘No doubt they were Madame the Mar- 
quise, and Mademoiselle Céleste, the daugh- 
ter,” said Madame Munier. 

There was a little time of silence, and then 
Oliver gave his mother that second shock, a 
shock such as the poor woman never had in 
her life before. 

‘* Mother,” said he, ‘‘I love Mademoiselle 
Céleste.” 

Madame Munier opened hereyes and mouth 
as wide as she was able. ‘‘ You what?” she 
cried. 

*T love Mademoiselle Céleste,” said Oliver: 
it was delicious to repeat those words. 

Madame Munier looked slowly all about 
her, as though she had dropped from the 
moon, and knew not as yet where she was. 
‘‘He loves Mademoiselle Céleste!” she re- 
peated to herself. 

‘* Yes,” said Oliver; ‘‘I love her.” 

‘‘He loves her!” said Madame Munier, 
mechanically. ‘‘ He is mad!” 

‘**Mad!” said Oliver. ‘‘ Why am I mad? 
Were I a beggar and she a princess I might 
still love her. Were I now as I was twelve 
months ago, poor, ignorant, dull, a witless, 
idle sot, satisfied to sit the day through on 
the bench in front of the inn yonder, I might 
still love her! Were we living in poverty as 
we were then—you and I—dwelling in that 
little stone hut, feeding upon stewed cabbage 
and onions, I might still love Céleste de 
Flourens! Love,” cried Oliver— ‘‘ love is 
universal; it is limitless; it is the right of 

every man, and no one can take it from 
him!” 

Madame Munier listened; she thought that 
she had never heard any one talk so beauti- 
fully as Oliver. It put the matter in a new 
light. 

‘But I am no longer as I was then,” con- 
tinued Oliver. ‘‘I have seen much; I have 
passed through much; I have lived in Paris. 
But all would be of no importance were it 
not for another thing. Listen, mother! We 
arerich, youand]. Weare the richest people 
in France—excepting one other; yes, the 
richest people in France! You think me 
crazy to love Céleste de Flourens? I tell 
you, I swear to you, I could to-morrow buy 
Flourens from one end to the other —the 
town, the chateau, and all. You do not be- 
lieve me? Very well, you shall see! But as 
for this love of mine, it is not so hopeless 
nor so mad as you think. Tomorrow you 
shall go in my coach, with my servant Henri, 
down to the chiiteau yonder.” 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort,” inter- 
rupted Madame Munier, sharply. 

Oliver only smiled; he did not answer. A 
habit he had caught from his master during 
the last year was to contradict nobody. ‘‘To- 
morrow you shall go down to the chateau in 
my coach, with my servant Henri, and then 
you shall see how complaisant the marquis 
will be.” 

‘‘I shall do nothing of the sort,” said Ma- 
dame Munier again. ‘‘I will not go down 
to the chateau.” 

Still Oliver did not seem to hear her. Go- 
ing to the table, he chose a key, and unlock- 
ing the iron box, brought forth from it a cu- 
rious old silver snuff-box, handsomely chased 
and enamelled with figures and flowers. 
‘Do you see this box?” said he, holding it 
up between his thumb and finger. 

‘* Yes,” said Madame Munier, ‘‘I see it; 
but I will not go to the chateau.” 

‘It is only a snuff-box,” said Oliver. ‘‘It 
is a small thing; but what then? Within it 
is a charm—a key with which I hope to un- 
lock the portals of a new world to us. It 
shall give us the entrée to the chateau.” 

‘**IT shall not go to the chateau,” said Ma- 
dame Munier. 

‘* Also,” said Oliver, ‘“‘I will give you a 
letter,which you shall present, together with 
this snuff-box, to the: marquis; and I shall 
sign the letter Oliver de Monniére.” 

‘* But that is not your name,” said Madame 
Munier. 

**Very well,” said Oliver; “but it shall 
hereafter be our name—yours and mine—de 
Monniere. Remember it, mother—de Mon- 
niére.” 

“* But what, then, is in the snuff-box?” said 
Oliver's mother. 

‘**IT will show you,” said Oliver, and he 
opeued the lid. 


**Bah!” said his mother; ‘‘and is that all? 
Do you think that Monseigneur the Marquis 
will care for that thing?” 

Oliver smiled. ‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘he will 
care for this thing.” 

Oliver’s mother had nearly forgotten her- 
self. ‘'I will not go to the chateau,” said 
she. 


ScenE Tuarrp.—The marquis’s apartments 
at the chiteau. 


It is the next day after the marquis has re- 
turned to the Chateau de Flourens. It is 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and the mar- 
quis is discovered still in bed. His valet, 
August, an incomparable fellow, has been in 
and out a dozen times; has smoothed the 
marquis’s clothes; has rearranged a freshly 
powdered wig that hung as white as snow 
upon the block; has moved a chair here, and 
a table there. But the Marquis de Flourens 
has paid no attention to him. He is reading 
the latest effusion of the immortal Jean 
Jacques; for one must keep up with the 
world, even if one is compelled to live in 
Flourens; moreover, as he often observes, a 
book suffices somewhat to relieve the ennue 

The Marquis de Flourens looks very droil. 
He is clad in a loose dressing-robe of figured 
cloth, and lies in bed reading his book, with 
a chocolate pot and a delicate cup, with the 
brown dregs at the bottom, upon a light table 
standing at the bedside. His knees are drawn 
up into a little white mountain, the lace pil- 
lows are tucked in billowy masses behind 
him, and his nightcap is pushed a little to 
one side, giving a glimpse of his shining, 
newly shaven head; his round face, in con- 
trast with the white pillows behind, as red as 
the newly risen sun. 

The valet again enters the room, but this 
time with an object. He bears upon a silver 
tray a three-cornered billet and a snuff-box. 
The marquis lingeringly finishes the sentence 
he is reading, and then lays the book face 
down upon the bed beside him. ‘‘ What is 
it that you would have, August?” said he. 

‘“‘A lady, monseigneur, has just now 
stopped at the door in a coach.” 

The marquis sat up as though moved by a 
spring. ‘‘A lady?” he cried. ** Young, beau- 
tiful?” 

“No,” said August, seriously; ‘‘old, fat.” 

The marquis lay back upon the pillows 
again. ‘*‘ What is it that you have brought, 
August?” said he, languidly. August pre- 
sented the waiter. ‘‘Oh!” said the marquis. 
‘‘A letter; and what is that—a snuff-box?” 
He reached out and took Oliver’s three-cor- 
nered billet from the waiter. ‘‘ This is not a 
woman’s handwriting,” said he; ‘‘it is the 
handwriting of a man.” 

August said nothing, and the marquis 
opened the letter. It ran as follows: 


‘* MONSEIGNEUR, — Having heard, mon- 
seigneur, that you have been interested in 
collecting odd and unique objects of curios- 
ity and virtu, I have taken the great liberty 
of sending by madame my mother this insig- 
nificant trifle, which I hope, monseigneur, 
you will condescend to accept. 

‘‘OLIVER DE MONNIERE.” 


‘““M—m—m! What is it the fool is writ- 
ing about? Curios? I making a collection 
of curios? I never collected anything in my 
life but debts. The man is crazy! Does he 
think that I am a snuffy collector of stuffy 
curios? Let me see the snuff-box, August.” 

The incomparable valet presented the 
waiter. 

The marquis took the snuff-bex in his 
hand and looked at it. ‘‘It is handsome,” 
said he; ‘‘it is curious. It is solid silver, and 
is worth ’’—he weighed it in his. hand—‘‘a 
hundred livres, perhaps.” He pressed the 
spring and opened the box as he spoke. It 
was full of cotton. Something dropped from 
it upon the coverlet. The marquis picked it 
up. It was a diamond of excessive brilliancy, 
almost as large as a bean. 

The incomparable August was busied in 
removing the chocolate pot and the empty 
cup, but presently observing the silence, he 
looked around. The marquis was holding 
something between his thumb and forefinger, 
and his eyes were as big as teacups. His 
face was a sight to see. August was startled 
out of his composure. He hastily set the 
waiter with the china upon the window-seat, 
and hurried to the bedside. 

‘‘ What is it, monseigneur?” said he. 

His voice roused the marquis. 

‘Where is the lady who came in the car- 
riage?” he cried, excitedly. ‘‘Run, stop her!” 
He flung the bedclothes off himself and 
jumped with one bound out upon the floor. 

Once again August was startled out of his 
decorum. ‘‘Monseigneur!” Then, recover- 
ing himself again: ‘*‘ The lady, monseigneur, 
is gone.” 

The gardener, working upon the -terrace 
below, heard the rattle of a window flung 
violently open, and, upon looking up, was 
very much surprised to behold Monseigneur 
the Marquis leaning half way out, still clad 
in his colored dressing-gown, and with his 
nightcap thrust tipsily over one side of his 
head. So the marquis stood looking out of 
the window staring into space, for he had no 
more idea who it was that had stopped at the 
door and had left him a diamond worth twen- 
ty-five thousand livres than if he had never 

been born. ‘‘Ha!” thought he; ‘‘ the letter; 
it was signed Oliver de Monniére.” There- 
upon he drew his head in and shut the win- 
dow again. 
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ScenE Fourtu.—The parlor of the house in 
Flourens. 


Oliver’s mother has returned some little 
time from the chateau, and Oliver and she 
are talking it over between them. 

‘The marquis will visit us,” said Oliver, 
‘* within an hour.” 

‘** He will do no such thing,” said Oliver's 
mother; *‘ he will not come at all.” 

“ He will,” said Oliver, taking out his brand 
new watch from his breeches pocket and 
looking at it—*‘ he will be here within a balf 
an hour.” 

Oliver’s mother sniffed incredulously. Oli- 
ver arose from the sofa where he was sitting 
and went to the window, and there stood 
drumming upon the sill, looking out into the 
street. Suddenly he drew back. The rum 
ble of a coach was heard; it stopped before 
the house. A servant opened the coach door, 
and monseigneur himself stepped out. 

He had driven over from the chiteau, and 
had stopped at the inn. Pierre was standing 
at the doorway when the marquis leaned out 
from the window and beckoned—yes, actual- 
Jy beckoned to him. Pierre was so surprised 
that he took off not only his hat, but his wig 
also, and stood there bowing in the sun, with 
his head glistening like a billiard ball. 

**Do you know, innkeeper, of one Mon 
sieur de Monniére who lives in this neighbor 
hood?” 

‘* Monsieur de Monniére?” repeated Pierre 
blankly. 

“Yes,” said the marquis, impatiently. “De 
Monniére—Monsieur de Monniére. Do you 
know where Monsieur de Monniére lives?” 

‘* Monsieur de Monniére,” repeated Pierre, 
stupidly; he did not recognize the name. 

The landlady stood in the door of the inn 
behind: women are quicker of wit than men. 
‘** Monseigneur means Monsieur Oliver,” said 
she. 

The marquis overheard. ‘‘ Yes,” exclaim- 
ed he. ‘‘ Monsieur Oliver—Monsieur Oliver 
de Monniére.”’ 

“Oh, Monsieur Oliver!” cried Pierre. “Oh 
yes, | know him as well as I know myself. 
He and his respected mother are now living 
up there on the hill. You can, monseigneur, 
see the house with your own eyes. It is that 
one with the white wall to the side, and with 
the apple and pear trees showing over the 


top. ‘he rich Dr. Fouchette used to live 
there. It is, monseigneur, the finest house in 
Flourens. Monsieur Oliver indeed! That is 
good. I have known Monsieur Oliver ever 
since—” 


3ut the coach was gone; the marquis had 
called out to the driver, had pulled up the 
window with a click, and now the coach 
gone. Pierre stared after it for a while, 
then he put on first his wig and then his 
and went into the louse again. 

So Oliver drew back from the window and 
turned around. ‘‘ You see, mother,” said 
he, ‘‘monseigneur comes, as I asserted he 
would.” 

Oliver’s mother was in a tremendous flut- 
ter. “And to think,” said she, ‘‘ of his com 
ing all the way from the chateau just be 
eause of a little piece of cut glass!” 

Oliver laughed. ‘* That little piece of cut 
glass was worth having,” said he. ‘* You do 
not yet know the value of little pieces of cut 
glass like that, my mother.” 

Madame Munier did not listen to what 
Oliver was saying. ‘‘ And to think,” said she, 
‘‘of Monseigneur the Marquis visiting me, 
the widow Munier!” 

‘You forget, mother,” said Oliver. ‘*‘ You 
are no longer Widow Munier, you are Ma- 
dame de Monniére.” 

Henri opened the door. ‘‘The Marquis 
de Flourens,” he announced; and the mar 
quis entered the room with his feathered hat 
and his clouded cane in his hand. 

‘*This is Monsieur Oliver de Monniére?” 
said he. 

Oliver bowed. 

‘* And this lady?” 

‘*Permit me,” said Oliver; ‘‘ my mother.” 

Madame de Monniére courtesied so low 
that she nearly sat down upon the floor. She 
was profoundly agitated; she was frightened; 
she would rather be somewhere else; she was 
not pleased. Yet it was delicious having a 
marquis visit one in oue’s own house. 

‘*And you, madame,” said the marquis, 
‘if I may be permitted to ask, did me the 
honor of calling upon me this morning?” 

Madame de Monniére nodded. She was 
embarrassed at the thought of what she had 
done; she could not speak. Oliver spoke 
for her. 

‘She obliged me,” said he, ‘‘ by executing 
a little commission forme. Pardon me,mon 
seigneur, that, knowing your int¢rest as a col 
lector, I took the liberty of sending a small 
specimen to you. I have your forgiveness?” 

‘* Forgiveness!” exclaimed the marquis. 
“You ask me to forgive you? My dear child, 
I cannot accept such a gift. It is too great!” 

**Do not speak so,” said Oliver. ‘It is 
nothing—a trifle.” 

“Nothing!” cried the marquis; ‘‘a trifle! 
It is worth twenty-five thousand livres.” 

‘* What then?” said Oliver. ‘‘ 1] have many 
others. You embarrass me by making so 
much of sucha little thing. Let me beg that 
you will not refuse to accept of this trifle— 
as & connoisseur—as a collector of curios.” 

“Ah!” said the marquis, ‘‘ there you touch 
me—as a connoisseur—as a collector. Well, 
then, Laccept it. But you—you say you have 
many others like this?—you are also a con 
noisseur?” 

‘* Yes,” said Oliver. 
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a very considerable taste in that direc- 
for the past year. I think I may say 
that I have as fine a collection of dia- 


monds as any in Europe.” 

** Would that I might be permitted to see 
them!” said the marquis. 

‘** You shall,” said Oliver; ‘‘at least some 
I can show you but a few at pre- 


of them. 


‘**MAD!’ SAID OLIVER. 


sent. If you will pardon me for a moment, 
I will go and bring them.” 

He was gone, and Madame de Monniére and 
Monseigneur the Marquis were left alone to- 
gether. For all this while the poor woman 
had been sitting dazed and bewildered. The 
words that had fallen upon her ears had over- 
whelmed her. That bit of glass—that little 
bit of cut glass—was worth twenty-five thou- 
sand livres! Twenty-five thousand livres! 
Monseigneur the Marquis himself had said 
so! Twenty-five thousand livres! and Oli- 
ver had given it to the marquis as a trifle! 
Twenty-five thousand livres! and she with 
her own ears had heard Oliver say that he 
had many more bits of glass like it! Yes, he 
had gone this very moment to bring them 
there and show them to the marquis. Twen- 
ty-five thousand livres! Was she dreaming 
or was she waking? Twenty-five thousand 
livres! She was amazed; she was bewilder- 
ed; she was stupefied. In the midst of all, 
the marquis turned to her. 

‘And you, madame,” said he, ‘‘ why did 
you not wait this morning, and let me at least 
thank you for this magnificent gift?” 

Madame de Monniére’s head was spinning. 
‘* Twenty-five thousand livres!” said she. 

“Ah, I see,” said the marquis. ‘‘ You are 
embarrassed at the considerableness of it. It 
is, indeed, from one point of view, a treasure; 
but we connoisseurs, madame, we collectors, 
we frequently exchange these little precious 
curiosities. .It is our habit.” 

Madame de Monniére rose for a moment to 
the surface of her bewilderment. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said she; ‘‘ that is true;” and thereupon sank 
again into the gulf. ‘‘ Twenty-five thousand 
livres!” she murmured to herself. 

Just then Oliver returned. In his hand he 
carried a small box of curiously wrought 
iron. Unlocking it, he raised the lid, re- 
moved a layer of cotton, and then, tilting it, 
emptied upon the table a handful of dia- 
monds, that fell flashing and sparkling like 
broken fragments of sunlight. One or two 
of the gems rolled across the table and fell 
hopping to the floor, but Oliver did not ap- 
pear to notice them. There was a pause of 
blank and utter silence. Madame de Mon- 
niére herself could not have been more amazed 
at the sight she beheld than was the Marquis 
de Flourens. Oliver spread out the gems 
upon the table with his hand, as though they 
were so many glass beads, 

It was the marquis who broke the silence. 
**Mon Dieu!” he whispered at last, and fetch- 
ed a breath so deep that it seemed to come 
from the pit of his stomach. Then he roused 
himself. ‘‘ You have dropped some upon 
the floor,” saidhe. ‘‘I saw them fall.” And 
he would have stooped to find them. 

Oliver smiled. ‘‘It is of no importance,” 
said he. ‘* Henri will find them by-and-by.” 

For a while the marquis examined the 
stones in silence, picking out some of the 
larger gems, and scrutinizing them closely 
and critically, one after another. ‘‘It is 
a most magnificent collection, my young 
friend,” said he at last. ‘‘I never saw a 
finer lot of diamonds in my life, excepting 
the King’s.” 

** Oh! these are but a few,” said Oliver. ‘I 
am sorry that I have not some of my larger 
and finer stones to show you.” 

“Only a few?” repeated the marquis. 
** And how much, then, do you suppose that 
this collection of diamonds is worth?” 

**That would be hard to tell,” said Oliver, 
smiling. ‘‘ But perhaps not more than half 
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a million livres. None ofthe stones are very 
large or fine.” 

‘Not large? Not fine?” cried the marquis, 
and he picked out a diamond from amongst 
the rest. ‘‘ What, then, do you call this?” 

‘*It is off color,” said Oliver. 

‘‘It is a treasure that a king might covet!” 
cried the marquis, enthusiastically. 

Oliver laughed. ‘‘ You admire 
it?” said he. ‘‘ Then do me the 
favor to accept it.” 

The marquis rose to his feet. 
**Oh,” he cried, ‘‘this is too 
much! I do not dare.” 

““You pain me by refusing,” 
said Oliver. ‘‘ As a connoisseur, 
monseigneur, as a collector—” 

“Ah!” said the marquis, 
‘*there you touch meagain, As 
a collector—well, then, I accept 
it,” and he slipped it into his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘Embrace 
me, Oliver!” 

Oliver’s mother was long past 
wondering at anything, or else 
she might have thought it a lit- 
tle strange to see Oliver—Oliver, 
the son of Jean Munier, the tailor 
—clasped in the arms of Mon- 
seigneur the Marquis of Flou- 
rens, 

The marquis released Oliver 
from his embrace, and sat down 
again. ‘‘ But tell me,” said he, 
‘**you and madame, you then live 
here?” 

He looked around, and Oli- 
ver's eyes followed his. It cer- 
tainly was a poor house for one 
who could empty half a million 
livres’ worth of diamonds upon 
a table. 

‘* For the present,” said Oliver, 
‘yes. We have been very poor, 
my mother and I.” He paused. 
The marquis’s eyes were resting 
intently upon him, and he felt 
that the other waited for fur- 
ther explanation. He had al- 
ready arranged a story, but now that the 
time had come to tell it, his courage almost 
failed. ‘‘My uncle,” said he at last, ‘‘ came 
back from America about a year ago, and 
found us very poor—my mother and me. 
He was rich.” Again he paused for a mo- 
ment, and then continued: ‘‘He came from 
Brazil, where he was the owner of a diamond 
mine.” 

‘**But this uncle of yours,” said the mar- 
quis, ‘‘ where is he now?” 

‘*He is dead,” said Oliver. 
heaven.” 

Oliver's mother heard what he said through 
all the buzzing of the thoughts in her head. 
**So, then,” thought she to herself, “my 
brother-in-law is dead, is he?” 

**And you?” said the marquis. 

“1?” said Oliver. ‘‘I have inherited his 
fortune. It is all in diamonds.” 

Madame Munier pricked up her ears. She 
was growing interested. Her Oliver, then, 
had inherited a fortune. 

‘‘And your uncle’s name—what was it?” 
said the marquis. 

‘**His name?” said Oliver. ‘‘ His name was 
Henri, the Chevalier de Monniére-Croix.” 

‘The devil!” whispered Oliver’s mother 
to herself. ‘I did not know that we were 
so well connected.” She was past being sur- 
prised at anything now. 

** De Monniére-Croix?” repeated the mar- 
quis. ‘‘De Monniére-Croix? The name is 
not familiar.” 

‘**Perhaps not,” said Oliver. ‘‘ My uncle 
was very young—a mere child—when he 
went to America, and for the twelve months 
past since his return to France, he and I have 
been living quietly together in Paris, where 
hé was engaged in settling his affairs.” 

The marquis was looking steadily at him. 
‘Is your family of long descent?” said he. 

‘* Not very; as I said, my father was very 
poor; you know, monseigneur,how sadly poor 


‘‘He is in 





** OLIVER SPREAD OUT THE GEMS UPON THE TABLE WITH 
HIS HAND.” 


people of good family may be in the coun- 
try—” He hesitated, and then stopped. 

‘* But,” said the marquis, presently, ‘‘ you 
say your uncle is dead. Had he,then,no other 
heirs than you? Had he no children?” 

‘*No,” said Oliver. 

. em inherit all—al/ his wealth?” 

“Tt is then considerable?” 

“It is one of the greatest fortunes in 
France.” 

‘**Can you prove that to me?” 

“T can.” 

‘*Embrace me, my dear child!” - 

As the marquis rode back again to the 
chifiteau he sat in the corner of the coach, 
meditating deeply over all that he had seen 
and heard. ‘‘The Chevalier de Monniére- 
Croix,” he muttered to himself—‘‘ the Cheva- 
lier de Monniére-Croix.” Then he suddenly 
aroused himself from his meditations, thrust 
his thumb and finger into his waistcoat pock- 
et, and drew out the diamond that Oliver had 
given him. He held it in a dozen different 
lights, examining it keenly and critically. 
Finally he thrust it back again into the pock- 
et whence he had taken it, “At least,” said he, 
‘his diamonds are real. Why, then, should 
he not be of noble family if he chooses? A 
half a million livres’ worth of diamonds, and 
that, as he tells me, only a small part of his 
wealth! Very well, then, his uncle was a 
chevalier and = he is 
a prince—the Prince 
de Golconda, if he 
chooses.” 

Oliver stood for a 
long while looking out 
of the window after the 
marquis’s coach had 
driven away. He felt 
very uneasy; he wished 
that he had not told 
those lies ; they fright- 
ened him. He felt as 
if he could see them al- 
ready flying home again 
to roost. But he need 
not have been afraid. 
And then besides, if 
there was a cloud, it 
had had a silver edge: 
the last words that the 
marquis had uttered 
had been: ‘‘My dear 
Oliver, let me hope that 
we may soon see you at 
the chateau — you and 
your mother ” (that was 
an after-thought), “ for 
my daughter Céleste 
will find it very stupid 
with no young people 
about. Ishall not, how- 
ever, be able to show 
you my collection of di- 
amonds; unfortunately 
they are at present— 
ahem!—in Paris.” 


SceNnE Firtu.—A gar- 
den at the Chateau de 
Flourens. 

A garden such as 
Watteau loved to paint 
—bosky trees, little 
stretches of grassy lawn, 
white statues of nymphs and fauns peering 
from among the green leaves, a statue of a 
naiad pouring water from a marble urn 
green with moss, into a marble basin green 
with moss. 

In front of all, the smooth river, dusked 
and dappled now and then by little breezes 
that slowly sway the tops of the tall poplar- 
trees. The little birds sing, and patches of 
sunlight and shadow flicker upon the grass, 

Enter Oliver and Mademoiselle Céleste. 
She carries a pink parasol that makes her 
face glow like a rose leaf, and Oliver walks 
by her side. 

That morning Oliver had paid his first 
visit to the chateau. His master had trained 
him well in the ways 
of the world during 
the twelvemonth he 
had lived with him in 
Paris; nevertheless, he 
came to the chfteau 
quivering with trepida- 
tion. But now the tre- 
pidation had passed and 
gone, and it was all like 
the bewildering glamour 
of some strange dream— 
the presence of his love 
no longer dumbly  re- 
flected from the smooth, 
passionless mirror, but 
in warm living flesh and 
blood, breathing and ar- 
ticulate. She spoke; she 
smiled; it was divine. 
A little wind blew a 
gauze of hair across her 
soft cheek now and then 
us they walked together; 
her sleeve brushed 
against Oliver’s arm,and 
Oliver's heart quivered 
and thrilled. 

That night was to him 
but a succession of 
dreams,coming one after 
another like a continu- 
ous panorama, only each 
separate picture centred 
in one figure, and Oliver 
himself walked along be- 
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side her, and told her that he loved her. It 
was a deliciously restless night. 

After Oliver had gone home, the marquis 
lingered for a moment or two in madame’s 
apartment, standing with his back to the 
fireplace listening whilst she talked to him. 

‘*I do not like him,” said she; ‘‘he is os- 
tentatious. Who ever heard of wearing dia- 
mond knee and shoe buckles in the country? 
The solitaire pin in his cravat was enor- 
mous.” 

“Tt was a magnificent diamond,” said the 
marquis. 

‘*He is an adventurer,” replied the mar- 
quise. 

The marquis felt in his waistcoat pocket, 
and brought out the two diamonds that Oli- 
ver had given him. He held them in the 
palm of his hand under the nose of the mar- 
quise. ‘‘ Bah!” said he; ‘‘you talk like a 
fool, Matilde. Do adventurers, then, give 
away seventy-five thousand livres’ worth of 
diamonds as though they were chestnuts? 
Did you ever hear of an adventurer who car- 
ried around a half a million livres’ worth of 
diamonds in a little box? No; he may not 
bs an aristocrat, but he is certainly an Alad- 

in.” 

So Oliver was made welcome at the cha- 
teau whenever he chose to come. By the 
time that a month had passed, he had grown 
into a certain intimacy. They all liked him; 


‘‘HE IS CLAD IN A LOOSE DRESSING-ROBE OF FIGURED CLOTH, 
AND LIES IN BED READING HIS BOOK.” 


even madame had condoned his diamonds 
and liked him. Then one morning the mar- 
quis received an astounding letter from his 
protégé. 

‘*Monseigneur,” it said, “I recognize in you 
a true and kind friend, a man of the world 
upon whom I can depend.” (Oliver's master 
in Paris had done wonders for him; he really 
wrote very well.) ‘‘ lam, monseigneur, trou- 
bled and harassed. I am young and with- 
out experience. I now have with me here 
my whole fortune, which consists entirely of 
diamonds—the gleaning of years from my 
American uncle’s mines in Brazil. I do not 
think that I overestimate, monseigneur, in 
saying that that fortune is worth—” (1 will 
not repeat what the figures were, they were 
so tremendous, so unbelievable, that the mar- 
quis laid the letter down, and gazed around 
him bewildered. ‘‘If this is true,” said he, 
drawing a deep breath, ‘‘my young friend 
is the richest man in France.” Thereupon 
he picked up the letter, and read the figures 
over again, and then over again. - “ He must 
have made a mistake of a cipher,” said the 
marquis. But no; the amount was not only 
given in numbers, but written out in full— 
there could be no mistake. The marquis re- 
sumed the reading of the epistle.) ‘‘ I am,” 
continued the letter, ‘‘tormented with fears 
at having this vast amount in my house”’— 
“T should think so,” muttered the marquis to 
himself—‘‘ which, though at present a pro- 
found secret, may at any time be discovered. 
What dangers I would then be in, I leave 
you to judge for yourself. I have, mon- 
seigneur, no friends, no relatives, of sufficient 
age and experience to advise me in my dif- 
ficulties. Accordingly I turn to you, who 
have shown me so much kindness, and be- 
seech you that you will so far continue it— 
I may say increase it—as to take charge of 
this treasure, and advise me as to how I may 
best dispose of it.” 

Such was the matter of Oliver's letter. 
The Marquis de Flourens sat for a long 
while meditating very deeply and seriously 
upon what he had read. That same morn- 
ing Oliver received a note from him, ‘‘ Bring 
your little fortune,my child,” it said. ‘‘ What 
a father may do for a son, I will do for you.” 

(to Be OonTINUED.) 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 


sf pei Parisian gown is of maize-colored crépon, embroid- 

ered with jet and trimmed with black lace. It is cut 
in princesse shape, and fastened invisibly on the left side. 
Garlands wrought in jet are up the front breadths, and three 
piping folds are across the foot. The black lace forms jabot 
panels on each side of the skirt, and a flounce on the demi- 
train. The mutton-leg sleeves are embroidered at the top 
with jet, and banded twice with lace. White guipure lace 
forms handkerchief drapery at the top of the bodice. Folds 
of black net are around the high collar, with an edge of 
white guipure above. The bonnet is of yellow tulle, with 
scalloped edge of jet, and pompon of black ostrich feathers 
with a yellow aigrette. Tan Suéde gloves. White guipure 
parasol with red bows. 


A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 


T is neither a rack nor a thumb-screw, a ‘‘maiden” nor a 
A gridiron; it is an innocent-looking sheet of time-stained 
paper—a law document. It declares itself on its back to be 
an assignment of dower in William Sturtevant’s estate. It 
is dated October 7, 
1785, and at that 
time was duly sworn 
to and entered in 
the Registry Office 
at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. Three sig- 
natures are affixed 
to it, those of the 
men empowered to 
set off Mistress Jo- 
annah Sturtevant’s 
dower — in other 
words, her ‘‘ thirds.” 

Being ‘‘appointed, 
empowered, and di- 
rected” so to do, they 
proceed to assign her 
first ‘‘the four cham- 
bers and bedroom 
chamber and half of 
garet, taking it at the 
southerly side, and 
also a privileg in 
the oven and in the 
kitchen to wash in 
and bake in, and also 
a write in the seller, 
with the privileg to 
go to and from each 
and every place 
above mentioned, 
and also a rite in 
the dore way to lay 
fuel.” 

There is a touch 
of pathos in that last 
item, poor old wo- 
manu! We feel glad 
that, at least; she was 
permitted to lay 
down her armful of 
fagots, and rest be- 
fore toiling up stairs 
to her four cham 
bers. When she was 
a bride, young and 
light of foot, she 
would not have 
minded it. But then 
she was not shut off 
to a portion of the 
house; the whole was 
hers to go where she 
liked. 

Observe with what 
care her right of 
way to the oven and 
kitchen to wash and 
bake in is set down. 

Otherwise, not- 
withstanding this 
‘‘write” she might 
have been shut off 
from any use of these 
privileges, unless, 
like her own barn- 
yard fowl, she could 
have taken a short 
flight thither. 

As she mixed her 
small loaf of brown- 
bread, prepared her 
pot of beans, and 
made her modicum 
of pies up there in 
those chambers so 
familiar, and yet un- 
familiar in their later 
use, she must often 
have thought regret- 
fully of the ease with 
which she did her 
bakings in the days 
when she had the use of the ample buttery, so handy to the 
oven—only a step back and forth. But now, after all things 
are ready, she must carry them laboriously, one by one, down 
the stairs. The withered old hands,worn and weak through 
hard work, will be somewhat tremulous, and the pumkin pies 
will slop over—dear! dear! 

She was also given the use of one-third of the corn-house, 
the ‘‘southeast corner,” but her use of the barn was limited 
to one-sixth, being ‘‘half of the leanter and the mow over 
it,” and—mark again how carefully her rights are attended 
to—‘‘a privileg in the barn flore to thrash and carry in fod- 
der, and yuse it to fodder it out, and also a privileg to go to 
and from the barn to improve it.” 

Did she have to keep strictly to the path thither, or was it 
permitted her occasionally to stray one side? 

A third of the orchard was also set off to her—the dear old 
orchard, with its wide-spreading trees, wherein she had so 
loved to walk after the day’s work was done, hearing the 
robins sing among the apple blossoms in May, and where 
she had watched the fruit come to its crimson and gold ma- 
turity for nobody knows how many years. It is not at all 
likely that her favorite seek-no-further and high-top sweet- 
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ing and pearmain could all have come within tlhe portion 
allotted her. Her feet must often have turned involuntarily 
in their direction, a movement checked by the thought that 
she was trespassing. 

She had her third of the ‘‘meadow and parster lands” 
assigned, and also a portion of the cedar swamp—a valuable 
bit of property in those days. It was only the ‘ improve- 
ment” of all these, however, that was hers; she could sell her 
right in none of them. When she died her thirds went to 
the heirs who already had the other two-thirds; and these 
heirs may have been her own children, or, if she was child- 
less, her husband’s cousin twenty degrees removed. 

What an irony was that law which left to the ‘‘ weaker 
vessel,” to the woman considered incompetent to have the 
charge of money, or even the guardianship of her children, 
the merest fraction of her husband's property! We should 
say, logically, that such a creature, so helpless, so incapable, 
should have had the amplest provision made for her. 

This time-stained document has been read at sundry times 
to groups of select young women. It is interesting to watch 
the changing expressions of their faces as its import dawns 
upon them — incredulity, amazement, disgust, and a final 
burst of indignation. 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 


‘© You don’t mean to say that is a real paper!” 

“You don’t mean to tell us that (hat was the way our 
grandmothers were treated when their husbands died!” 

‘*Turned out of doors, and poked into a corner!” 

‘*Her own house, too!” 

‘* My dears, it was not her own house,” the reader mildly 
replies. ‘‘A married woman could not own any property; 
it was her husband's house.” 

*« Well, that’s just the same, isn’t it?” 

‘In sentiment it is, but not in law; and when law and 
sentiment clash, the latter goes under every time —as it 
ought. Under that law, when a man died, his wife was vir- 
tually turned out of doors; it was the Christian substitute 
for the Hindoo suttee—in many cases the latter would have 
been more merciful. But I err in speaking in the past tense, 
my dears,” the reader concludes. ‘‘ This law, or one sim- 
ilar, is still in force in a large majority of our States.” 

Mistress Joannah Sturtevant entered into rest long since, 
and one cannot help wondering whether in that land to 
which she has gone, she is reckoned as an individual, a unit, 
or as a fractional part of some one else, and so is entitled to 
one-third only of the heavenly inheritance. 
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This document is dated just four years before the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington, when our ship of state, toler 
ably equipped, set out upon her voyage of experiment, with 
the thirteen stars flying gallantly at her peak. We are not 
surprised that Abigail Adams should have written to her 
husband that he and his friends at Philadelphia had made 
somewhat meagre provision thereon for the women. 

FRANCES A. HUMPHREY. 


FOR A MUSICAL FRIEND. 

‘NOMPARATIVELY few people have a really convenient 

receptacle for sheet music. The rest of the world either 
piles it on the piano, where it gets dusty and is always un- 
tidy, or put it away in some inconvenient place, all kinds to 
gether, so that if one wants a song it must be found after 
searching through studies, dance music, sonatas, etc. 

A good way to keep sheet music classified and free from 
dust is to have several envelopes, one for each kind of music. 
Make them of gray linen, or of blue or brown denim, two 
inches larger than a sheet of music. Bind all the seams 
and edges with harmonizing or contrasting silk braid, and 
wth the same colored embroidery silk work one word to des- 
ignate the style of 
music to be found 
within, as ‘‘ Songs,” 
** Dance Music,” 
‘*Symphonies,” or 
whatever music is 
used by the individ 
ual or family. If 
preferred, these en- 
velopes may be stiff 
ened with puste 
board and lined. 
This will make them 
much more durable. 
If made in this way, 


the pieces should 
first be bound with 
the braid, and then 
over-handed neatly 
and strongly to 
gether. 

Light brown de 
nim, bound with 


darker brown braid 
and worked with 
brown silk, would 
be neat, or blue de 
nim with blue dec 
orations, or gray lin 
en with red or deep 
gold color, In de 
fault of a regular 
music cabinet these 
envelopes may lie on 


any table, or on a 
chair standing be 
side the piano, or 


even on the piano it- 
self 

A set of these mu- 
sic envelopes would 
be a very welcome 
gift for a friend de- 
voted to the divine 
art in apy of its 
forms. 


A COTTAGE 


BY THE SEA. 
ht & we hous® looks 

toward the east, 
and gets the first 
rays of the sun as 
they build — their 
pathway over the 
waters. Within, all 


is gayety and bright 
ness. The parlor, 
for it owns nothing 
so dignified as a 
drawing-room, is 
covered with fine 
white matting, over 
which is laid a large 
blue and white Jap- 
anese rug, 

At the three broad 
windows are hung 
eurtains of white 
duck traversed with 
a design of shells and 
ribbonsin blue. The 
oruament is printed, 
but the color appears 
and disappears, now 


solidly, and now 
fading into white, 
rendering that vag 
rancy which per 
tains to and is so fas- 
cinating in hand- 
work. 

A long lounge, 


luxuriously deep and soft, is covered with the same material, 
and is heaped up with cushions covered with pale blue cot- 
ton velvet, such as now rivals the silken piece. There is a 
table covered with the same blue velvet, and the smaller 
pieces of the white and gold furniture are upholstered in the 
same texture and tint. A lamp with a blue shade completes 
the room, now ready for the descent of the household, while 
pictures and books give it that personal touch without which 
no room, however beautiful, is complete. Nothing, as it 
stands—waiting, as it were, for its vital spark—could be 
more simple, nor carry more delicate refreshment to the eye. 

The duck, which takes such an important part, has a so- 
lidity of texture, and yet a pliability of fold, which admirably 
adapts it for the sea-side. The walls are left dazzlingly 
white with coatings of the humble kalsomine, as it is better 
to leave walls for the first season, unless there is considerable 
outlay. 

The dining-room boasts of nothing more resplendent than 
blue denim. A large drugget of denim is laid over the mat 
ting by making a square of the light side, and surrounding it 
with a wide border of the deeper tint. This is given the re 
quired body for a floor covering by lining. The curtains are 
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of blue denim, with a few simple designs in 
heavy outline. The feature of the dining- 
room is its dresser, which has been built in, 
and is curtained with blue duck stamped 
with red crabs, which, when parted, shows 
rows on rows of Canton blue china, The ta 
bic is covered likewise, and tall wrought-iron 
andirons guard the open-mouthed fireplace. 
Behold one of the bedrooms, all of which 
are like the breath and light of the morning, 
yet own to nothing finer than white cheese- 
cloth. But the cheese-cloth comes from ar- 
tistic hands. It is striped wide apart with a 
long narrow design of open-petaled flowers 
and leaves of the glowing yellow of butter- 
cups. The windows are hung with draperies 


of this cheese-cloth lined with unbleached | 


cotton in order to resist the stringiness which 
befalls thin textures in the sea-air. There 
are two brass bedsteads side by side, covered 


by spreads of. the same cheese-cloth hung | 


around with yellow tassels. A dressing-table 
is built in, and curtained with the cheese- 
cloth. Yellow matting covers the floor. 


walls are kalsomined in light yellow. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 





The | 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, all: ys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 
diarrhen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. "Tw euty-tive cents a bottle.— {Adv.]} 









ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH CHAPPED HANDS? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Suap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake,—{ Adv.) 





Kanitpa, the new English toilet-water; most déli- 
cious and refreshing. Try it! All drugyist-.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


q W. Baker & Cos 
a Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, .Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less thun one cent 
cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





a is 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Dressmakers and ladies 
who doconsiderable hand 
sewing will be glad to 
know that M. Heminway 
& Sons’ Silk Co. 


specially twisted for hand 








are | 
now manufacturing a silk | 


sewing ; its advantages | 


over machine silk being that it will not split, 


untwist, or kink in working, as is the case with 


silk made for machines. A trial will be con- 


vincing proof of its merit. 
TOKOLOGY. ; A complete Ladies’ Guide. 
150,000 sold. This most 
popular medical work can only be bought 
of Agents or direct from us. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. 
$2.75. Sample pages free. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


HOMES FOR) wen capitis OF ute new 


——1 State of daho, is situated 
in the midst of garde vs, Orchards, and groves ; 
growing rapidly; 


| Boir +é City, the 


is 
f is the le ading city of the mountain 
inland empire. Climate about that of East Ten- 
nessee, ‘The attention of health and home seekers and 


ne THE PEOPLE. 


Address 
Sec’ y Boaup or Trape. | 
FOR 25 CENTS 
We will mail 12 desirable perfo- 
rated patterns, latest desigus. 
DE CELLE & C0., 
245 Ogden Avenue, Chie ago. 








L A Di ES we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
§ for the - of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 
brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Cla Waves, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish « -oatt te stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Samy ke Corset free. Send 
cents postage for sample and terms 


NICHOLS & CO., 87* Canal St., New Werk. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
pA Bh enh Bp are «e and Igetruction for 4 stamps. 


LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's lnvisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Wh 
pers heard. Successful when all rev 


8 


Prepaid for 


MR. THOMAS A. GRIFFITH, 


perma- | 


Gal. Bold only by F. Hiscox 655 B'way,N.¥. Write for = siren REE | | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


4 oo baking powder. Highest | 
of all in leavening strength.—Laéest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Keport. 


‘ICE- CREAM MADE AT HOME 


Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WAITS MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Ger aring © ample te ly cov ered. 













teen Cans of cae tin sate, 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon tothe floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process. 

Costs no more than cheap imitations. 

Inquire for the “White Mountain” 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of ** Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. | 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


of your local 


ASPINALL: 





y Y ENAMEL 


7‘OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 


COLORS ExoursiTe 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELABL 











equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Pat up 
in self-opening tins ready ‘for immedi ate use. Made 


in every ‘cok wr, shade, and tint. 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE T0 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 
Aspinatt’s Enoiisu Exames. was awarded the first 

prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 

at Ediuburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Prices, by mail, Tius, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0 
NEW 


KODAKS. 


“You press the | 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with J'yansparent Filins, 
Stock Dealers. 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


For sale by all Photo. 





of London, England, 
was the Original In- 
ventor of Enamel 
Paints. All other 
Enamels are imita- 
tions, and do not 
approach his stand- 
ard of excellence. 
We manufacture 
_ the Paint for this 
? country. Send for 
Tint Card and 
i P Prices. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


“BATH nOLuiKe 
CABINET. 


Affording a 
refreshing 
Tarkish Bath | who are un- 
at home, able to walk, 

Descriptive Croatians 
or EW BA mas TEN Ci fro 


VEN CHAIB C0., Yew B Bares, Oh i 
























| ONE ENJOYS 


| it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, 
| gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 


both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 


and acts 


cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 


| its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 


commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 

remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 

$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 

gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 

promntiy for any one who wishes to trv it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San peeks ene: Louisville, New York. 


Ose & Sons 


OS 


gs TABLISHED 185). 
28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FR 


EE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARis EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 












ORNS swaeRotteRs 


Beware of imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
















West PAth Suect. 
WV ew Yak City, 


3egs to call attention to his new Riding- 
Skirt, which he patented January 27th, 
1891. 


Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of said department, 
says: ‘‘It is the best Riding-Skirt which 
has thus far come to our notice. It has 














less seams, and gives more grace and 
comfort.” 
1784 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
<aitiien 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER, 


SUMMER 
GOWNS 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CLOTHS, 


INDIAN 


AND 


FOULARD 
SILKS. 


TENNIS 
HTING 
COSTUMES. 


_ E. Newport Branch 
aaa , Open June Ldth. 


210 FIFTH | AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
= BRADLEY BUCKBOARD 


THREE CARRIAGES IN ONE. 


















| Bae SY eS 
\ 
| <<] 
\4 i Ae ey 
Arranged for Four Passengers. 











For Two Passengers. 
BD special catalogue of SUMMER WAGONS 


address 


, ready and mailed free to any 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 


BRADLEY & CO,eseSacitSst 
‘Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


“The Liebig Company's Extract was of the choicest.” 
—Page 39, Vol. I. 

“ Liebig and meat soups had to be prepared in suf- 
ficient quantities to serve out cupfuls to ench weakened 
man as he staggered in.” —Page 89, Vol. I. 

**One Madi managed to craw! near my tent... He 
was at once borne toa fire and laid within a few inches 
of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made 
from the Liebig Company's Extract of Meat we restored 
| him to his senses.”— Page 58, Vol. IT, 

Genuine only with fae- 
| simile of J. von Liebig’s 

signature in blue ink across 
| label, thus: 





FISSHE) 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


| BthAve.,cor.16thSt.N.Xe_ 
WANTED S85 Oot 


in every city, town and ihags tolearn 

\ ride a new =r 
on very handsome Safety 
Bicycle, We furnish the 
Bicycle free, on very casy 
cuaaeliode, and it costs you 
nomoney. If you wanta 
bicycle without buying it 
or paying one cent for it 
send Era ag’ name and ad- 
Chicago, IIL 


a St., 


With Almond NatCream you 

can ively rub them away. 

Sealed jculars 2 cents, 

WRINKLES== a tea 
Al 














JUNE 20, 1991. 


Moenol 
CSiniteil le Ke si | 


LYONS SILES. 


Pompadour and Louis XVI. Styles. Black 
and Colored Ground Broecades. White 
Satin, Faille, and Veloutine for Wedding 
Gowns. Plain and Faney Crepes for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Crepe de Chine, 
Mousseline de Soie, Colored and Black 
Embroidered and Brocaded Grenadines. 
India Pongees and Corahs, New and 
Very Stylish Printings. 





roadway KH 19th dl. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


14th St., Ne New York. 


PEUIAL BARGAINS 


Figured India Silks......... 39. to $1.00 
Crepon Dress Silk, light and dark, worth $1.00..69¢e. 
Wash Silks, striped and checked...... 68ec. to 89e. 


WASH FABRICS. 
Printed Batiste, choice atyle e......LZWwe. and 15ec. 
Domestic Sateens .. Tie. to lSe. 
Scotch Ginghams --19e. to 35e. 
French Sateens “ Ide. to 35e. 
Wool Challies ” - .- 18. to 58e. 


FABRIC GLOVES. 
Ladies’ Taffeta Gloves, black and colors..25¢e. to 50e. 
Ladies’ Pure Silk Jersey Mitts.......... 25c. to G5e. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 4th St., N.Y. 


“i 














A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 
Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
*HOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 
sale 7, - mling dealers. 
~ Send for Illustrated Price List. -@a 
THE FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 


Nhe dudic Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being | 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, | 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out, 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED, 
There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JOU DIC,~ 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNEKS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 
J 4 ° e 
We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the | 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 
and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 
This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 
is not, indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffices to send by 


letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 





but every 








ors. 


Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- | 
Size round the | 
chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. | 


tirely dressed; Size round the waist 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete. 


Wsuineran 


, of | 
and Seattle. Send stamp to Eskelman, | 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


IT WILL 


PAY YOU 


TO SEND AT ONCE FOR A PRICE-LIST 
(SENT FREE) OF OUR 


Clearing Sale 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


Extensive Alterations 


in which our large stock of Dry Goods will be offered 
at prices never before heard of in the annals of the 
Dry-Goods Trade. 

Our assortments were never larger in variety nor 
better in quality than now, and striking values may 
be secured during the sale, all the departments having 
to be very materially condensed to make room for 
the workmen. 

The alterations and additions to our buildings, when 
completed, will almost double the present selling 
space of our es elablishment. 

This sale appeals strongly to all economical buyers, 
as the Guods MUST BE SOLD. 





Le Boutillier Brothers, 


23d STREET, 
_ NEW YORK CITY. 


W Hygienic 
Underwear: 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principale fies 8 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Please mention this paper. 
a i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 


ty outfit FREE. Terms FKEK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Tui can five at home and make more money at work for as 





ROBES & NAVY SERGES. 


In order to dispose of our 
stock of Foreign Robes, we 
have transferred the entire 
balance to the bargain ta- 
bles in the basement: 


$14.00 Robes at $7.50 each. 





ee. * = Oye « 
a. * * ia « 
ane 6“. (Oe eee 


‘These French Dress Pat- | 
terns are in designs made | 
to conform to the Latest | 
Paris models. The materi- | 
als are of the better grades | 
of Cashmere, Mohair, and 
Nuw’s-Veiling, each robe 
having sufficient plain ma- 
terial for complete dress, 
irrespective of trimming 
portion, 

We invite particular at- 
— to a new arrival of | 

English Navy Serge now on 
aaie on main floor. We 
have obtained this line ex- 
pressly to meet the demand 
for a dark-blue fabric that 
is not affected by constant 
exposure to dampness and 
salt air. 


JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








YPSILANTI DRESS REFORM ee 


The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the justly celebrated 
Ypsilanti Combination 
Suits Equestrienne 
Tights bas created an army 
of imitators. We respectful- ¢ 
ly request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- 
sented), and see that each 
garment sold for Ypsilanti 
bears the otherwise, 
they are not genuine Ypsi- 
lanti. The genuine may now 
be had of the following deal- 
ers in fabrics suitable for 


and 


same ; 


Box 210 B. 
PRINCIPAL 








HAY & TODD M’F’C CO., 


HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR: 


Spring poe Summer Wear, in 
either Combination Suits, 
Vests, onan and Eques- 
trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
», brigyan,Sanitary Lisle Thread, 
Sanitary Summer Merino, Silk 
and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 
ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
ture, Silk, Summer Weight 
(all colors). Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, Samples, 
and Price-list, and if your 
dealer cannot supply them, 
they may be obtained of the 
Manufacturers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich 









Atlanta, Ga., Bg on Notion Co. Denver, Colo., J. J. Joslin San Francisco, Cal., Newman & Levinson. 
Alleghany, Pa, ogee Buhl Denver, Colo * Tue ker & Ce San Francis aL ~G reenberg & G reenberg 
Aspe n, ¢ io ‘ Shilee é Des Moines, Io ywa, Younker een. San Francisco, Cal., Davis, Schomvasser & Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., E. F ‘Mitts & Co Davenport, Iowa, J. H. C. Peterson & Sons. San Francisco, Cal., Mrs. M. H. Ober & Co. 


Adrian, Mich., A.B. Park 


Adrian, Mich., Wood, Crane & W: Decatur, Ill., Bradley B 
bay City, Mich., Sarmin & Vail - Imira, N. Y., Dey Bros. 
Battle Creek, Mich., I. B. Skinner & Son Erie, V 


a, Ws arner Bros. 
Frederick Loeser & Co 











Boston, Mass., Chandler & Co 
Buffalo, N. Y., Flint & Kent 
Baltimore 


*, Md., Hutzler Bros 








Dubuque, lowa, Thos. w aia 






. Beckwith Com]. Co. 
ch 


Ark., J Ryan. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Wm. Haerle. 


San Franc isco, ( al., Raphail Weil & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Jacobs & ( 

San Francisco, Cal., D. Samuels. 
Sacramento, ( “al.. Lipman, Weiger & Co. 
Salem, Ohio, C. I. ayes. 

Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 

St Louis, Mo Se ruggs V.& B. D. G. Co. 
Schuneman & Evans. 
ull & Sonickson. 








pring & Company. 
Bo rwman & Co 






San José, Cal., 


Baltimore, Md., Misa M. E. Waring Jackson, Mich., W. M. Bennett & Son. Sioux City, lowa, C. G. Culver & Co. 
Bradford, Pa., Mrs. RK. T. Hotchkiss Kans ty, Mo., Doggett D. G. Co. | Springfield, Ohio, Kinnane & Wren 
UL, Marshall Field & Co Los Cal., J. 'T. Sheward. | Springfield, HL, R. F. Herndon & Co. 
I., N PD 1. A., 157 Wabash Ave Los A E. E. Stearns. | Salt Lake City. Utah, Cohn Bros. 
Cincinnati, Obie, The H. & S. Pogue Co Lincoln, Neb., The Fitzgerald D. G. Co. | Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion’s Co-operative 
Cleveland, Ohio. , Ho pwer & Higbee. Leavenworth, *Kan., Wm. Smail | Mer. Ins 
Lock on Bier & Son Seattle, Washington, Latour & Co. 





( 
Colo., Giddings Bros. 1.& Bent. 
Cherokee, lowa, - m Bros. 

Canandaigua, N. Tozer & Beecher, 
Council Blaffs, lo wa, John Beno & Co. 

Detroit, Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. 

Denver, Colo., The Flanders D. G. Co. 
Denver, Colo., Ballin & Rauschoff. | 


Phil ada ‘iphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rockford, Il., Stewart 


San Francisco, Cal., 
Frohman. 






aness Miller Pub, Co. 

yson Crawford &«Sinipson. 
John Wanamaker. 

John Mustin. 


Saginaw, Mich., Saginaw D. G. Co. 


Seattle, Washington, W.S. Leckie & Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Hoberg, Root & Co. 
Tacoma, W ashingto: om, Sanford, Stone & Turner. 
Topeka, Kan., Wiggin, Crosby & Co. 

Toledo, Ohio, ‘La Salle & Koch. 

Utica, N. Y., Hugh Glenn & C: 

Wachita, Kan., Munson & Mc Namera. 
Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lathrop. 


& Co 





Kohlberg, Straus & 








FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S2.L 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
7) 


« 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., Sins York; JAMES A, 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 


UCCA OIL 





ITALY. 











and tea.” 


for circulars to 








ALIcE.—‘‘ Aunt Julia, mamma wants to 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 


AuNT JuLIA.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, which 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 


but I put High- 





HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Highland, Ill. 








and sheds dnst perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. 


with the manufacturers’ 
| genuine. 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


Unless so stamped they are not 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


ileal 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlIBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave ** |} Bleach % 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


Towels, 


MARK 


TRADE MARK. 


3 OF ALLKINOS. 


TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS KTOWELLINGS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. LAWNS KCAMBRICS 
ALLKINDS OF LINENS '08 NEEDLEWORK 
DRAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. 
A SUL ASSORTMENT OF THE LAII00S 


Old Bleaclt Linens 
noe 


EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES. TRAYCLOTHS. 
BUREAU &5IDE BOARD SLARFS ETL. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT s 

64&66 
west 25" Sr. 
NEw YORK 


LINEN oa we) 
THE LINEN STORE’ 


fOR Vise 
YEE ‘CATALOGUE ON REQUEST: 


it te TO ISHED WEARS: 









OTHE FASE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 
Ww AIST sss 


AND CHILDREN. 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 


Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY, 
GEORGE FROST & CO., $1 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 














sree oe SRHSSSSATOSSAAESSROSSORMG 


E~ 


S°FIRE-PROOF 


MADE BY THE 


> WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. C9. : 
“WARRANTED -TO-RESIST: FLAME- : 








eeveecece 





POLS SSE ESSER EH SS SEH ESTES EEHEhee® 
' 


al "GLOVE HUME RETROGRADEY 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 


Your Hair Kept in Gurl 
for days, by the use of 


FLECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


JANTED! ALADY 


To obtain names. address envelopes, send circulars. Manage enter- 

taining. enjoyable work at home, 1 to § heur- daily. Anr lecal't+ 

oR Send 10c. (silver) for Book teschive OUR NE 
Rt. with particulars. THE SYLVAN CO. Bx N,Pi.Huron, ich, 








| 
r 
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HE. “Do you KNow, I'M VERY 
SHE. ““YEs; AND—ER—‘GOOD-BY, MY 


A GOOD DEFINITION. 
**Wuat is the meaning of the word lukewarm?” 
asked the teacher. “* Johnny Cumso, you may answer.”’ 
* Water is lukewarm when it looks warm and isn't.” 


_—-_—> — 


AN INTELLIGENT POET. 
I know it’s June because the June-bug's here; 
I know it’s June becanse the weeds appear 
In force upon my lawn; and then I know 
"Tis June because the calendar says so. 


I do not need the early dude's straw hat, 

The cheapened strawberry, and things like that, 
To tell to me what mouth it is that’s come, 
When I can hear the busy beelet’s hum, 


And with it see upon my oaken desk, 

In dainty carving—somewhat arabesque— 
With all the hangings of my room in tune, 
That truthfal almanac announcing June 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AS THE CLOCK STRUCK ELEVEN. 


LOVER, GOOD-BY!’” 


A CHIVALROUS LAD. 
“Mamma,” said Willie, “that little Susie Harkins 
called me a donkey to-day.” 
** What did you do?” 

“ Well, of course I couldn’t slap a little girl, so I told 
sister Mary, and she just scratched Susie out of sight.” 
caneenmceieainane 

* How are you progressing with your French ?” 
“* Well, I am getting so that I can make myself mis- 
understood perfectly.” 
cnmmncemilpnmtene 
Prrou (ofice-boy). “I should like to be excused this 
afternoon; I am suffering terribly with the rhen- 
matisin.’ 
Emrvoyver. ‘ All right; wait a few minutes, and I'll 
go with you. I haven't seen a game of ball this year.” 
eupetntivicunaiaat 


Warrer. “ Very fine chicken that, sir.” 
Guest. “Yes. I wonder how it escaped being kill- 
ed for such a long time.” 


y 


\ 





FOND OF THOSE SIMPLE OLD MELODIES—FOR INSTANCE, ‘O, TO BE EVER BY THY SIDE!’” 


VAULTING AMBITION’S OVERLEAP. 
Crarior. “I’m going to palm myself off as being 
much younger than Iam; aren’t you?” 
Derta. * Yes. What age have you decided on?” 
Crartor. * Sixteen.” 
Deta. “Dear me! Do you want people to say that 
you are old enough to be your own mother ?” 


-_—_—>———_ 


‘** First you had whooping-cough, then yon got the 
grip, then malaria, and now you have jaundice. Seems 
to me you catch everything in your town,” suid 
Wiggles. 

“Yes,” said the commuter. “Everything except 
the train I want.” 


——__—_—_ 


“I’m very sorry,” said the young honse-keeper, 
“but you won't do.” 

‘“*What’s the objection to me, ma‘am?” asked the 
would-be maid, anxiously. 

**You are too tall. We live in a Yorkville flat, and 
our maid’s room is only 4 by 5.” 











MARJORIE. 
AUGUSTUS. 
MARJORIE. 


A LITTLE TIFF. 
“T NATE A FOOL!” 
“T SHOULD NEVER HAVE SUPPOSED IT.” 























— 
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“Au! YOU SAY THAT BECAUSE I'VE BEEN SO PATIENT WITH YOU,” 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 26. | 





TRIPOD INVENTS A NOVEL DESIGN FOR A 
DETECTIVE CAMERA, 








a 





HE ENDEAVORS TO EXPLAIN ITS WORKINGS 
TO AN OBSTINATE POLICEMAN, | 


—— 








AND IS GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO 8O 
BEFORE His HONOR, 


HE NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT. 
Turatre-Manager. “In my new play I’m going to 
have a tank of real water, a real fire-engine, and a real 
patrol wagon. Can you suggest anything else ?” 
Tompix. “ Yes; you might try a real actor or two.” | 
Prone WSR OAR 
IT’S OFTEN SO. 
At first sight we loved madly ; 
At second came a pall; 
At third we wondered sadly 
How we loved at all. 
scianemnintihipcipinti 
“What's a good thing to put money into nowadays, 
Bronson 2?” asked the investor. 
“ Beefsteak and pie,” replied the broker. ‘ 
—_— ' 
Artist. “ How do you like the portrait ?” ' 
Srrrer. “ Well, I don’t exactly like the nose.” 
Antist. “ Neither do I—but it’s yours.” } 
ee 
“TI think it is extraordinary the carriage docs not ~ 
come. Are you sure you ordered it ?” said she. 
“Yes; that is, I wrote for it,” said he. 
“That accounts for it,” said she. /) 
“Why do yon say that 7” ; 
“You are so non-committal when you write.” 
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For the Brides of June 


WHOLE PACE of Practical Hints and Helps about the Wedding 
Trousseau, the Ceremony, the Flowers, the Reception, the Going /7- 
Away and the Coming Back. For particulars, see the 






A RECEPTION AT PRESIDENT 
CARNOT’S. 


See illustration on double page, 480, 481. 


HE official residence of the President of 

the French Republic for the time being is 
the Palace of the Elysée, which is situated in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, and was built by 
Comte d’Evreux in 1718. It belonged to 
Madame de Pompadour, and afterward to 
the Duchesse de Bourbon. Both Napoleon 
I. and Napoleon III. lived in it, and since 
1871 the President has made it his official 
residence. In the engraving President Car- 



























not, wearing the Grand Cross of the Legion 4 a 
of Honor, will easily be recognized, with M. une Number of 

Jules Simon just behind him. The lady in _ 
the centre is Madame Carnot, with General Lan 


Billot advancing on her left, and M. Con- 
stans behind her right shoulder. The officer 
on the left of the engraving is General Galli- 
fet, and just behind him are Lord Lytton and 
M. Floquet. In the group to the right are 
M. Mohrenheim and Madame Gautheram, 
while standing up are M. Brisson, Count 
Minster, and M. 8. P. Laurens. 
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On the News-stands, Ten Cents a Copy 


me FOR 50 CENTS 


We will mail it to any address on trial, from 


Now to January, ’92 
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For Summer, Au- 
tumn and Winter 
our features include 
stories by 


Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
MARY E. WILKINS 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 
MARY J, HOLMES 
ROSE TERRY COOKE 





DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 
4 


Its fragrance is thatof the qpeniig buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
fora bottle to 


JAS. &. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the — 
**CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” Za 


Boston Tugarre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels [ have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
reautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass, 


. CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, » % ~~ Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
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s ie 4 - vg — 
How to be Beautiful. LADIES 
Cocoannt Balm for the Complexion is creating a . Ss ERFUMES f 
great excitement thronghont the world; price, $1.00 consider 


per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917. Broadway, NEW-YORK. 


tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 














| The most perfect toilet powder is 


VSLOUTINE FAY 


THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


















CU RI o i | A , (BUGEAUD'S WINE) 
Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. F’A Y, Perfumer, 9,?.dcla Paix, ba ae _—. bar ‘sie 
i USE NONE OTHER } repared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 

bel ree _ ~~ poe teen couneas Caation. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. ‘ Adopted by oe mm of the Paris hospitals and 4 
harmless and preserves the natural softness and gloss of LEAT RR ce: : loess Wee ee FY 

Seicemansedieeinctroes a 

e ts. . whether to comba nemia, Chiorosis, fevers, Stomach 
MANHATTAN TOILET Co., The FINEST of all FRENCH PERFUMES Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote ; 

speedy convalescence. It promptly aid surely relieves 


and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD'S WINE having an 3 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite s 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists, 
SruveereeuteswwveaTU swe 
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a> wis “ROGER & GALLET's 
a GRAND PRIX Paris U" Exh 1889 


appetizing. Sold by all SOLE AGENTS FOR U. BS. A. =: & NEw-Yor: 
dealers. FREE a beautiful — RE Tr —_ FORD, = 


| - ———— | Preserve the Complexion. 
©. E. HIRES & CO., ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest ’ 
Philadelphia, to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is DR. HEBRA’S 


: certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 
ravorite BABY POWDER, 


ce . » 
T Viola Cream 
\ 
r 
(THE BEST MADE.) A yan o ao Sel Removes all Freckles, Pimples, I sy 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Livermoles, Blackheads, Sun- 


, burn and Tan, and restores the skin to its original fresh- 
em Bernard Meyer, Selling Agent, 


ness, thereby producing a Clear and Healthy Complexion. 
151 Chambers St., N.Y. 

























It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, % T. Hazetrine, Warren, Pa. 





Superior to all face preparations and perfectiy harmless. 
For sale at Druggists or mailed for 50c. Send for circular, 


G. C. BITNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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THE FIRST COMMUNION.—Eneraved By Cu. B: 





PER’S BAZAR, JUNE 20. 1891. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 


WHAT CURES PIMPLES 


The only really successful preven- 

























tive and cure of pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, 
and most complexional disfigura- 
tions 1s that greatest of all Skin Puri- 
fiers and Beautifiers the celebrated 


Cuticura 
Soap 


For irritating and scaly humors 
of the scalp, with dry or falling 
hair; red, rough hands, chaps, pain- 
ful finger ends, with shapeless nails, 


and simple humors of the skin and 





re, scalp of infancy and childhood, it 
mi  ? es oo is simply infallible. 


SCUTICURA SOAP 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, Curicura Soap is simply incomparable as a 
Skin-Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet,and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolutely 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest 
hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, and most complexional disfigurations. It derives its re- 
markable medicinal properties from Cuticura, the great skin cure, but so de/icately are they 
blended with the purest of toilet and nursery soap stocks that the result is a medicated toilet 
soap incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most noted and expensive of toilet and nursery: soaps. For the 
prevention of facial blemishes, for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, and for 
cleansing the scalp and invigorating the hair, it is without a peer. In a word, it purifies, beau- 
tifies, and preserves the skin, scalp, and hair as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25 cents. 


Skins on Fire with Itching and Burning Eczemas, 


And other itching, scaly, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura 
Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. Price: Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cents; Curicura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents; Curicura ResoLvent, the new Blood Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by PoTTER 
Druc AnD CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston, Mass. g@™ “ALL AsouT THE BLoop, SKIN, SCALP, AND Harr,” mailed free to any address—64 pages, 300 Diseases 
50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 
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